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T here is something abt)ut a 

that makes the most ordinan 
event seem festive. But picture the 
Oklahoma flag flying in front of home 
after home, business after business all 
across the state during the entire year 
of 1989. "I'hat is the year when all of us 
will be celebrating the centennial of 
the '89c r Land Run, which first 
opened the I nassigned l^ands for set- 
tlement and started territorial 
government. 

Oklahoma flags flying from ever>' 
porch and flagpole should be a thrilling 
sight for visitors attending the L .S, 
Olympics Festival and other events 
scheduled during 1989. Ifs one way 
we can demonstrate our pride and loy- 
alty' to our state and our faith in its 
future. 

As a serv ice for our readers, Qkiaho- 
ma 71QA4F is selling the state flag, 
both for outdoor use and for display on 
your desk. Details are on page 30. Al- 
though it looks great any day, you'll 
especially want to fly the flag on April 
22, '89cr I>ay, and on November 16, 
Statehood Day. 

)@it-A stroll through a state park could 
be the first step tow^ard w inning Okla- 
homa yO/J/^rs first photo contest. I’hc 
next step is to plan your photo of out- 
door recreation, scenery' or wildlife 
with the most dnimatic lighting. But 
don’t forget the last step — filling in 
the entry' form and mailing that win* 
ning transparency to Oklahoma TODAY 
before March 31. 

A state park vacation and other great 
prizes will be awarded the winners 
plus Grand Prize transparencies will be 
featured in Oklahoma TODPA\ Call or 
wTite if you need entry' forms. Photos 


taken after Oct. 1, 1987, in any state 
park are eligible. 

sure a sign of spring as nesting 
robins is the crack of a solidly hit base- 
ball. Oklahoma Cary’s 89crs and the 
Tulsa Drillers arc continuing a pre- 
statehood tradition of outstanding 
baseball. At one time 4(K) minor league 
teams in the nation competed. Writer 
CL F. Scott chooses players from 
among Oklahoma's past giants for a 
mythical team that could hold its own 
anywhere, beginning on page 14. 

After being cooped up all winter, 
it's fun to begin planning a vacation, 
and four Oklahoma lODAY writers 
have varied suggestions, Northwestern 
Oklahoma offers digging for selenite 
crystals and caves to explore, bird 
w'atdiing and sand dunes. I 'or viewing 
scenery and wildlife, hiking and walk- 
ing trails arc recommended at Quartz 
and the Wichita Mountains. 

Kver fantasize about skippering a 
5 2- foot boat decked out with every 
luxurious detail.^ bhree Buoys House- 
boat Vacations rents floating condos 
big enough for you and alt your friends 
to explore Lake Fufaula for a week. 
And if cvov'onc pitches in, your share 

Next Issue: We'll rake you to E^oley 
to visit a rradirional Mennonite commu- 
nity', \vhcrc farming, family tics and a 
simpler life replace television, shopping 
malls and the ’80,s fast track. Then 
you'll be one of the first to read an 
excerpt from a biography of oil man 
Frank Phillips. And since you loved it 
so much, w'e'ne bringing it to you again: 
a portfolio of Oklahoma's extraordinary 
w'ildflow'crs. ITtese stories and others in 
the May-Junc issue of Oklahoma lODlCY. 


of the costs may not be more than an 
average weekend trip. 

Oafts can also be fun. C Classes 
caught by experts in china painting, 
(|uilt making, wheat and loom weaving 
arc new" activities at Lake Murray Re- 
sort, And while you are mastering your 
faxoritc craft, ocher family members 
can choose boating, swimming or fish- 
ing. 4'urn to page 31 for vacation 
suggestions. 

I It's too much work to be called a 
vacation, but vegetable gardening can 
be berth relaxing and rewarding. Sandra 
Dark, former Organif Gardening maga- 
zine columnist, tells w hat grows best in 
Oklahoma, beginning on page 8, along 
with other tips for raising mouth-water- 
ing vegetables. 

^^c-On a tour of the (iilcrcasc .Muse- 
um f<mr y'cars ago, I w'as allowed to 
wander thre)ugh the basement store- 
rooms. What an amazing sight that 
W'3S. Thousands of pieces of Indian 
jewelry', bead work and other artifacts 
filled the wooden shelves in these 
closed- to- the-pubhc areas. Now' some 
5(),fX)0 artifacts arc displayed in glass- 
enclosed cases for all to see, 

"Fhc basement is only one of many 
changes that have taken place with 
(jilcrease’s recent $12.25 million ex- 
pansion. The exhibit space has been 
doubled and the entire museum reno- 
vated to display more effectively the 
world’s largest collection of Western 
an. 'Die Cjilcrcasc story and photos of 
some of its treasures begin on page 24. 

'’Bacall on Bogart” will highlight 
Festival ’88, the annual Oklahoma 
Educational Television .Authority 
fund-raiser, scheduled March 5-20. 
I^auren Bacall will play it again for 
Humphrey Bogart fans with film clips 
of “Casablanca,” “IVcasurc of Sierra 
Mad re,” “The African Queen” and 
other favorites, “Pavarotti Returns to 
Naples” with the great baritone walk- 
ing, talking and singing in his native 
Naples w ill be another popular show * 
Oklahoma T()DiVY is pleased once 
again to support OFTA's Festival, 
w'hich raises funds for quality' program- 
ming throughout the year, 

— Sue Carter 
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Kids from A to Z in OKC, the 
Oklahoma Museum of Art Volunteer M'so- 
(iafion, 7316 A\irhols Roaek, Oklahoma 
City, OK 13120; $7.95 in !?ookstores or 
$9.90 ky mail, plr 1’his is an instant 
idea manual for the “chere’s-nothing- 
to-do'' syndrome, A valuable resource 
for parents, teachers and others who 
enjoy spending time with children, 
this IHKpage book gives hundreds of 
suggestions for kids’ activities. 

You’ll get ideas about education^ — 
from prcsehtxjl to SAT preparation to 
classes for aspiring clowns. A chapter 
about hot spots to visit offers dozens of 
tips about annual events, museums 
and historical sites, performing arts and 
“terrific places” to spend an afternoon. 
Other sections list ideas for recreation 
(from birthday parties to fencing class- 
es) and a guide to social ser\ices 
(which includes Mother's Day Out for 
moms who need a breather). 

This timely guide coincides with a 
national trend toward family life, and 
what better w'ay to join that movement 
than in places planned for learning and 
enjoyment? 

Sleeping With A Sunflower, A 
Treasury' of Gardening l^ore, iey 
Louise Riotte; Store)' Communications, 
Inc. , Schoolhouse Roatl, Pownal, I7' 
05261; $6.95, pb. Like flowers pressed 
in an old book, this gathering of old- 
fashioned gardening know-how brings 
a whiff of the past into the present. 
This collection of folk wisdom, Native 
American lore, old recipes and the au- 
thor’s own recollections is organized 
into a month-by-month sampler that is 
never dull, even w’hcn the subject is 
aphids or eanvigs. 

Riotte, an Ardmore resident, tells 
how the Choctaw- Tribe in Oklahoma 
sent money to Ireland during the Great 
Potato Famine in the 1840s and ex- 
plains why melted snow' is better for 
plants than plain water. An index 
sends readers speedily from a recipe 


for clderberrs -flower cream to tips for 
attracting butterflies and humming- 
birds to your garden to a discourse on 
the colonial gardens of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Cicorge Washington. 

Like gardening itself, this book is 
not suited to quick consumption. 
Readers with a taste for c|uaint facts 
and country^ customs will return to it 
again and again. 


LETTERS 


Your September/October issue was 
outstanding. Pm a quilter and look for- 
ward to my next visit home to check 
out some of the places listed in the 
quilting article (“Blessed are the Piece- 
makers”). Your magazine gets circulat- 
ed among family and friends after I 
finish reading it. 

I was bom and raised in FJ Reno 
and look fonvard to each issue of Okla- 
homa l'ODA}\ 

Kmma Lou Bishop 
Moses Lake, Washington 


You talked me into it, 

1 send Oklahoma 7'ODAYio an elder- 
ly lady friend in Holland, First w^e look 
it over, then I mail it to her. The lady 
says she reads it from cover to cover. 
She also said she learns new words by 
looking them up in her dictionaI^^ She 

seems to enjoy it so much, so 1 am 
subscribing for another year, 

Robert Dunn 
Cl are more 


rd like to say how much my husband 
and I enjoy your magazine. We W'Cre 
born and raised in Oklahoma, and it 
will alw'ays be our home. We mi)ved to 
California almost tw'o years ago, and 
when w'c receive our Oklahoma 70/A IK 
we stop everything, sic down and go 
through it. It helps us to be back 
home, 

Terri Spence 
Bakersfield, (!Iaiifomia 

Your review on the book Vietnam: 
The Heartlancl Remetnbets in the Sep- 


tember- October issue was very^ well 
WTitten. Stan Bceslcy, the author of 
the book, is a good friend <jf mine and 
of many other pctiple. He teaches at 
North Rock C>rcek Hlcmcmary' in 
Shawnee. 

He is a spirited man and has in- 
spired me to do w hat I want to accom- 
plish the best in life, .About 95 percent 
of the kids he taught last year, includ- 
ing me, bought his hook. Yliis tells 
you how' much people respect and en- 
joy being around him. 

I advise cveiyone to purchase his 
book, 

Lance Pickens 
Shawnee 

1 enjoyed the article by Glenn Shirley 
{“WTien the Outlaw Rode In Oklaho- 
ma”) in the January Tebmaiy ’87 is- 
sue. Heck Thtjmas was my father and 
he was a wonderful man. I was born 
Feb. 15, 1899, in Guthrie. \\c moved 
to Lawton about 19{H where my father 
was the first chief of police. I had a 
happy childhood. \Vc moved to 1 ulsa 
in 1912 after my father died. 1 have a 
lot of Oklahoma Territory memories. 

Mrs, Harley Joyner 
Bixby 

Recently, my mother-in-Iavv \ isited 
us from Oklahoma City’, bringing with 
her a copy of the November- Decem- 
ber ’87 issue of your magazine. She 

thought wc\i be interested in the ani- 
de about the Fcnster Museum of Jew- 
ish Art. 

'Fhough the article is well written, 1 
must say that I was surprised to see 
one glaring error chat seemed to have 
slipped through. At the cop of page 10 
there is a portion of a phtno of the 
Hebrew 'Torah, show ing the Hebrew 
writings, .Although it is true that He- 
brew is read from right to left, ii is not 
read upside dow n! Your photo has the 
Torah turned upside down. 

Jo‘Lynne CL Seeger 
fiuntington Beach, (California 

Editor’s Note: The envr unfortunately 
eseapetl our proof rmtiers, and we apohgisie 
to our readers and to the Fenster Museum 
of Jmish Art, 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 


O n August 15, 1935, Will Rog- 
ers died- On that same date 
eight years later, Thomas 
Samuel Downs was born. Thirt\-five 
years after his birth, Sam [Jowns of 
Lawton began bringing Will Rogers 
back to life on stage and at gatherings 
across the state. He was born to do it. 

Sam has the kind of local-boy-docs- 
good life storv' Will Rogers would have 
loved. He finished his education w'ith 
his high school diploma and began to 
live real life: the service, marriage, 
kids, various jobs to support his family- 
WTiile working as a Pepsi-Cola route 
man in 1978, Sam slipped in the snow' 
while carting 200 pounds of pop and 
ruptured a disk. 

'"It had always been my dream,” he 
recalls, “long as I can remember, that 1 
someday wanted to be a teacher and an 
actor. (i>urse, I never told anybody 
about those things, and I never did 
anything to really pursue them. I w'as 
awful shy. I was band president in high 
school, and I used to shake like a leaf 
when ! had to conduct a meeting. Fd 
call it to order and quick turn it over to 
the secretary^” 

Before entering the hospital in July 
1 978 for back surgery', Sam decided he 
w'ould begin pursuing his dreams; he 
enrolled in Rogers State College, then 
Claremore Junior College. Five weeks 
after his surge^^^ he was in the class- 
room, a 35-year-old student surround- 
ed by others in the 18 to ZZ age group. 

Sam had decided to begin working 
on becoming an educator; the actor 
part of his dreams, chough, began to 
become a rcaiit\' wit ho tit much plan- 
ning on his part. Blessed with a voice 
range stretching from high tenor to iow' 
bass, Sam became a member of a sc- 


Smn 

By Kathryn Jenson White 



lect choir. Fellow members, many of 
whom called him ""papa," cajoled him 
into tiy-ing out for ‘"Two by lVo,“ a 
musical about Noah that the drama 
department was to stage in the spring 
of 1979. 

Given the role of Noah, with lines 
on 99 pages of the 1 01-page script and 
87 pages of music to master, Sam be- 
came an actor. As he rehearsed, he 
worked on coming to terms w'ith his 
shyness. 

"Once I got into it and started re- 
hearsing," Sam says, '"I cook the atti- 
tude that you can hide behind the 
character But I w'ould say that if they 
had had a heart monitor on me open- 
ing night, the doctors w'ould have said 


"Whoa. HeN going to die right now\^ 
IVe never felt anything like that in my 
life. [ was dow'n on vny knees back- 
stage praying, and the curtains were 
opening "squeak, squeak, squeak.' Rv* 
er\' squeak was just penetrating. 1 was 
absolutely petrified. But as soon as that 
door opened, I was there. It w-as all 
right." 

It was better chan all right. It %vas a 
big success, and Sam was hooked. He 
claims that after that first night he 
stopped calling his p re -perform a nee jit- 
ters "stage fright” and began calling 
them “pertorming energ\ ,” He decid- 
ed he wanted to feel that energ>' — ^ 
albeit on a more reasonable level — as 
often as possible. 

Thafs when Will Rogers ambled 
into Sam’s life. Sam was working at a 
grocerv^ store in Q>llinsvillc chat sum- 
mer of 1979 w'aiting for school to begin 
again when he got a call from his choir 
director, who told him the college was 
going CO be part of the celebration of 
Will Rogers’ lOOth birthday that year 
by staging a play called “Will Rogers at 
Home." He asked Sam to audition for 
the title role; Sam knew' immediately 
that he had to have the part. 

"I grew' up 21 miles aw^ay from 
where Will did, just outside Skiaiook, 
and had been around a lot of older 
people that had grow n up around him 
also," .Sam says. "Will Rogers was 
quoted daily on almost everything. My 
mother was a great fan of his. Fd been 
to the Will Rogers Memorial many, 
many times as a child and as an adult. 

“I w'cnt over to the memorial before 
going to the audition. Tlicy had a little 
film strip, where you pushed a button 
and it wmld cycle through everv^ 1 1 or 
12 minutes. I %vatched it nvo or three 
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times before I auditioned that night/' 

Sam did well at the audition, and 
the directors w^amed him for the part. 
However, others who were involved 
had doubts. They wanted a profession- 
al actor with experience. 

waited nervously for about a 
month," Sam recalls, “They went on 
to audition in l>alias, Los Angeles, 
New York, Kansas City^ all oven That 
month was tough, I thought about it 
every' day, 'I'he dream of being an ac- 
tor was still strong. Once youVe been 
on stage and had a lead role as I did in 
“Two by Tw'o/' if s in your blood for- 
ever, 

“Finally, late in the summer I got 
another call at the store. They said 
'L'nlcss Will Rogers Jr. decides to do 
the part, you've got in' Knowing Will 
Jn w>^as too old to do it, I knew' it w'as 
mine, I jumped around a little bin 
Maybe twice. Pm pretty' rcserv'cd," 

The next day was a day off from the 
groceiy , so Sam hurried over to the 
memorial to begin studying right then. 
He ended up learning more than he 
had intended, 

“1 was watching the film again, 
standing in back of a crowd of people. 
Kind of like Will, I w'as watching the 
people. I was watching \\i\] and 
w^atching and listening to the people 
watching Will, Just about in the mid- 
dle of the film, I felt this tremendous 
weight on my shoulders. I walked out- 
side and looked over his tomb and 
thought, 'Goodness, I'm going to be 
portraying this man.’ 1 felt a tremen- 
dous foad." 

WTienever he had time off from 
school, rehearsals and wmrk, Sam 
w'ould head to the memorial to study. 
He sat for hours talking with the cura- 
tor of the museum, pored over all 
Will's daily and w'eekly new spaper col- 
umns and read all the material about 
Will the place had to offer. 

He remembers also that, “I had got- 
ten a tape recording of some of Will's 
old radio programs. I don't remember 
watching TV for two-and-a-half 
months. And anytime Pd go anywhere 
in the car, Pd play that tape over and 


over, one side then the other, getting 
Will's speech patterns,” 

He got Will's words, too, and made 
sure what Will said w-as what he said in 
the monologue w^ith which the nvo-act 
play ended. It was during this pan of 
the play that Will really seemed to live 
again in Claremore, 

“Not so much the first year, but for 
the next four summers, the directors 
were never anyiA'here else but right 
there in the audience, listening. And 
so w'ere most of the cast backstage. I 
studied at the memorial anywhere 
from two to three hours a day, and I 
w^as always working in more of Will's 
material, I'd throw' something in, and 
if it didn't get a laugh, I'd trs^ it again 
the next night. If it didn’t w'ork then, 
Pd throw' it out and try' something 
else,” Sam says. “They mostly wanted 
me to keep it at five minutes, but 
there w'ere nights Pd go 10 or 11, ITiat 
w^as totally in response to the audi- 
ence,” Sam says. 

Responding to the audience became 
a vital part of Sam's performance. One 
night, he remembers, he had some 
drunken hecklers in the audience. .Af- 
ter many shouted comments w'hich 
Sam ignored, one shouted our “Tell us 
about golf, Will,” Without breaking 
concentration, Sam recounts, ''I 
looked in the direction of the sound 
and said, 'Weil, now , this game of golf 
has made more liars out of the Ameri- 
can public than the income tax/ Will 
had said it, so 1 said it,” 

At the end of the first season of 
“Will Rogers at Home/' Sam w'as 
a,sked to present his monologue at a 
banquet; that experience gave him the 
idea of taking a Will Rogers routine our 
to rhe public. He hooked up with a 
guitarist, and the two of them com- 
bined music and monologue for a short 
show, W'hen that partner left the state, 
he found two more, expanded the 
show and kept performing, 

“We were outstanding,” he says, 
“and that's not bragging. We practiced 
hours and hours and hours. We w'orked 
hard. We did benveen 20 and 30 per- 
formances a year for high schools, 


church groups, chambers of com- 
merce, all kinds of groups.” 

Depending on the group, Sam’s 
monologue would run from 10 to 20 
minutes. He never ran shoa of materi- 
al he says, because “Any area you 
want to study, you can find Will Rog- 
ers said something about it,” 

In addition to the odd coincidence 
of Sam's having been born on the date 
Will died, the two Oklahomans share a 
heritage. 

Sam, a fifth-generation Oklahoman, 
had an ancestor w ho came to the state 
along the Trail of Tears. He is Dutch, 
Irish and three-sixteenths Cherokee. 
Will’s family, Sam says, was smart 
enough to move to Oklahoma before 
the infamous forced march. Will was 
Scotch, Irish and one^quarter 
Cherokee. 

Sam has just finished his master's 
degree in marketing education. He has 
taught the subject for four and a half 
years and is now' looking for a position 
as principal at a secondary school. On 
balancing w-hac have become the two 
very' real parts of his childhood dream. 
Sam has clear thoughts. 

“Pvc thought about doing a bigger, 
one man show, hut Pm an educatt>r at 
heart. [ love working vvith kids. I've 
got tremendous success stutics with 
kids, and that's what 1 want to do the 
rest of my life. [ love theatre, and 

sometimes really miss it, Ikit Fm one 

of those who, once Pvc got even a 
small role. Pm committed, Pd be hap- 
py working at a school and doing my 
monologue once or c^ cn twice a week. 
If I was in a play and had even one line 
at a rehearsal, Pd be there. To pass up 
a chance to do my monologue would 
hurt me, so as long as I'm doing VVill 
P\ e got to he free to go w here they ask 
me. 

No doubt Sam will continue to real- 
ize his dual dream; after all, where 
there’s a Will, there's a w'ay, ® 


Haz'f a mmmef for %‘nrommof! 
Common Fo/f'? \Vn/f to Fatifjm do 
Oklahoma 'POD.AY, P.O. Box BJ384, 
Oklahoma City^ OK 731B2. 
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By Sandra Dark 

Here are hot tips from a gardening pro 
to help you coax sulky tomatoes 
into full -fruited beauties and 
segregate finicky garlic from 
laid-back legumes. (And 
other hints for growing 
‘ the best garden 
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s brisk Marcli \^inds fan the 
prairie ilatlanJs and rolling hill 

Icounrrv of Oklahoma, sending 

temperatures on an exhilarating roller 
etJaster ride into spring, soil worshipers 
suddenly gro^^ restless. 

"l o vegetable gardeners in particu- 
lar* spring is announced not by the 
arrival of the season's first rolitn, nor by 
the exuberant color show of our native 
redbud trees. For them* spring begins 
with the throaty cough of a rotary^ tiller. 

.Still, as anycoie who has e^er 
skipped fiat rocks across the suriace tjf 
a pond knows, choosing the right stone 
is just as important as the skill and 
enthusiasm of the thrower. And so it is 
with gardening in Oklahoma, Han ting 
\aricties suited to Oklahoma’s t}ften 
contrary' growing amditions can mean 
the differenee between a liumper crop 
of fresh, nutririous v egetables and au 
empty larder that must be stocked 
with store-bought surrogates that often 
are “fresh"' in name only. 

The one predicta bie aspect of our 
transitional seasons — spring and au- 
tumn— is their shortness. Crops re- 
el ui ring long, ce>ol growing seasons to 
re a cli m a t u ri r\' , s u eh as ee 1 e r> , a re p o o r 
ehoiccs. 

Hants grown in climates to which 
they are not adapted are more stressed, 
which weakens them* makes them 
more susceptible to pests and diseases 
and diminishes their nutritional value* 

I ndaunted by the adversity' (d a short 
c(K)l season, however, challenge^loving 
Oklahoma gardeners grow tons of cool- 
season vegetables, planting them in 
spring and again in autumn. 

As one old-timer put it, “You've just 


got CO heat the beat before it heats 
you." 

h'or instance, while head lettuce 
might not form full* dense heads Ire- 
fore summer heat calls a halt to 
growth, leaf lettuce produces prolific 
crfjps in Oklahcmni gardens. Varieties 
such as Ord l/wf, Hhbol! and ilrami 
Rapiih arc pa rticu lari y heac-rcsistant 
and slow-bolting. 

Spinach has a fairly short harvest 
season in Oklahoma, although Hhoms- 
fiak I jmgSkimiing and Atnenm varieties 
are slow er- bolting than most. Ikit the 
spinach season can be extended 
through the entire summer by planting 
a s pm ae h s l i bs t i t u tc , AVu” /.eafand Hph!- 
ar/i, w hich isn’t a true spinach, thrives 
in hot weather and provides continu- 
ous ha nests right up until autumn 
fr(jsts. 

just as gardeners begin to enjoy 
their brief romance with fickle 
spring, summer barges in 
and turns up the thermo- 
stat. Well-chosen vegeta- 
ble varieties will tolerate 
such rudeness and continue 
producing almndant crt>ps. 
Tfjmatoes have been the most 
widely homegrown \cge table for 
the past decade. Hiey also are t>ften 


the most misunderstood. 

Large -fruited tomato plants, such as 
Reefs and Rig Roy. will develop 
blossom -drop when daytime tempera- 
tures range into the 90s and nights 
remain above 70 degrees. AlthoLigh al- 
ready-set tomatoes will continue to rip- 
en, the plants won't set new fruits 
until temperatures begin moderating at 
summers end. 

On the other hand, small- fruited to- 
mato varieties, such as Red Cfieny and 
Reislrt Red, do not stall in high summer 
and will continue producing prolificaliy 
while the big guys sulk. 

[ ^e p pc rs , the mini b c r t w< j favo ri tc o n 
the home garden Hit Parade, will 
stand up to prairie winds better if 
planted rwo-to-a-hole, Jedapams and 
other ht)t peppers thrive in the heat, 
which only seems to make them 
fierier. 

Big, blocky sweet peppers are sus- 
ceptible to sunscald, htnvcvcr, and 
high temperatures can result in de- 
formed faijts, d’hc deformity’ [problem 
w ill correct itself w hen the uncomftjrt- 
able temperatures moderate. Sunscald 
can he prevented by shading plants 
during the hear of the day or by choos- 
ing varieties w ith extra-heav y leaf can- 
opies, such as Yoio Wfj/ider. 
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Onions arc most often 
grown from sets or young 
plants. Sets produce green 
onions for salads earlier, but 
mature bulbs grown from plants 
often store better. Yellow' Globe ^ 
Granex and Ebenezer are among 
best keepers. 

Onion bulbs deteriorate as soil tem- 
peratures soar during July. Leaving 
them in the ground t(K) long will re- 
duce their storing qualitv. 

Cucumbers withstand our hot sum- 
mers surprisingly well if plants arc well 
mulched. Marketmore 76 and Poinsett 
arc among the many excellent choices 
for slicing, while SMR 58 and County 
Fair arc recommended for pickling. 
Burpee's Sunnybrook doubles as l)oth a 
pickier and sheer. 

Oklahoma gardens arc wonderfully 
suited for growing both snap and shell 
beans, lake a tip from commercial 
growers and space bean plants 2 inches 
apart instead of the 4 inches usually 
recommended on the seed packet; 
they'll better withstand our windy, 
stormy spring weather. 

Also, remember that alliums — on- 
ions, garlic, leeks — will inhibit the 
production of legumes (beans, peas, 
peanuts) if the two are planted near 
each other. 

Shell beans, including those expen- 
sive mung beans for sprouting, can be 
one of the most nutritious crops in the 
garden. I'hey provide an e.xcellent 


source of complete protein (if a bit of 
cheese or meat is added) and carbohy- 
drates, while maintaining a low calorie 
count. 

Blackcye peas and pinto and red 
beans arc readily available at the gro- 
cer\ store in either dried or canned 
forms. So, growing shell beans is a 
wonderful opportunit\ for gardeners to 
experiment with less popular varieties. 
Pufple Hull, Pluck Peons and the old- 
time Southern favorite, ('nK^'der Peas, 
are just a few of the scores of flavorf'ul 
shell crop varieties available. 

Shell beans can be harxested early 
for home-canning or freezing, or they 
can be allowed to dr\ on the vine. 
Harvesting dried beans relieves the 
grower of time-consuming processing 
chores at a time when other crops are 
demanding attention. 

Okra is another heaxy producer per- 
fectly adapted to our hot summers. 
Clemson Spineless is one of the more 
popular xarieties, although the tvpe of 
okra groxvn seems to be less important 
than the xvillingness of the gardener to 
get out there everx couple of days and 
pick, pick, pick in order to keep the 
plants productixe, 

.An Oklahoma garden xvouldn't be 


complete xvithout at least a fexv hills of 
s(|uash. .Summer Crook/teek is the 
hands-doxvn favorite. But orange- 
fleshed XX inter xarietics such as Acom 
and Puttercup are much more nutri- 
tious, providing almost 10 times the 
amount of \ itamin .A found in summer 
squash. 

Parsnips, Jemsalem artichokes and 
horseradish are excellent long-season 
summer root crops, riiesc are best left 
in the ground until after sexeral au- 
tumn frosts. Oold temperatures xvill 
improxe their Haxors. 

Oklahoma soil ranges from stifT clay 
to sandy. Ciardens xx ith heaxy clay soils 
xvill have better performance from 
blockier root crops such as Royal Chan- 
temry cam)ts and Cheny Pelle radishes. 
.Sandy soil, on the other hand, is ideal 
for long, slender f/V/^Z/V/Z carrots. White 
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Ifif'k radishes ... and warermcinns! 

Rush Sprin^^s waicrmclon growers 
fluim that getting a good stand of 
young plums is the hardest part ot sue- 
ecssl'ul melon culture. Seeds should 
ii(j[ he sown until the soil is thcjroughly 
warm, usually in early to mid-May. 

l/ight green or striped watcrmeknis, 
sttch as Chartestmi Gray and Dixie Qaeeir 
are far more Havortlil than most dark 
green varieties. If summer tempera- 
tures a[}pToaeh 100 degrees before har- 
vest. individual melons might need 
pnJtcctittn from sunseald. 

Knowing when to hardest is tricky, 
and even professional watermelon 
gnnvers occasionally make mistakes. 
Watermelons are mmity ripe when the 
“eurr' (a tendril on the vine near the 
me kin) shrivels, the underside of the 
melon turns from green to creamy 
white und the melon surkice feels 
somewhat lumpy when you run ytmr 
hand over it. 

I'nlikc space- hogging watermelons., 
there is rotmi in most small gardens for 
a hill of succulent cantaloupes. Minnf’ 
SQtii . I tiii^efy ft J r ! n s ta n cc , p n jd u ces a ro - 
mafic, softball-size melons on 3-foot 
vines. Larger varieties, such as Am/av- 
sifL reifuire up t(i uv ice that space. 

(Cantaloupes and other small melons 
also can be trained tip a sunny lence if 
the melons arc supptirted while matur- 
ing. Can tak ill pcs are ready to han est 
when they separate from the vine with 
a gentle twist. 

Sweet corn, like melons, is not 
spaec-efficient in small gardens. Since 
corn loses flavor dramatically after har- 
vest. however, even limited-space gar- 
deners often cannot resist planting a 
few rows. 

1 hanks to modern hortieulTurc. 
sweet corn doesn’t have to grow '’as 
high as an elephant's eye.” Rodgers 
and I lammerstcin notwithstanding. 
AV/rA’ gmws tjnly 4 xo 4Yi feet 

tall. Stmie hybrids, such as /\ar/y Xfra- 
•Va’W/. retain fresh-picked Havor longer 
after harvesting. 

“ The fmly way you can have the 
best is to grow it.” comments a seed 
company spokesman, citing a study 


showing that store-bought produce al- 
ready had lost much of its nutritional 
value by the time it reaches the 
consumer. 

So-called fresh produce, such as car- 
rots and onitms, might t>e months old 
befttre the consumer ever sees it. Its 
fresh appearance is often due to waxes, 
color-producing gases, sprout inhibitors 
and a host of other chemicals. 

Besides selecting suitable varieties 
for the Oklahoma climate, the nutri- 
tion-conscious gardener needs to con- 
sider two other major fttetors in 
grtwving high-c|uality vegetables: prop- 
er soil conditioning and minimi/.ing 
stress on plants. The nutritional value 
(jf a fresh-picked green bean, for in- 
stance. can var\- w idely. depending on 
the individual garden's soil and the 
amount of stress that the bean plant 
has endured. 

To insure that plants themselves re- 
ceive proper nutrition (so they can pass 
along their bountc’ to you), soil should 
he tested and recommendations fol- 
lowed closely. For details on how and 
when to test soil — and to obtain a cor- 
nucopia of other gardening informa- 
tion — contact the Oklahoma State 
rniversits' Cxiopcrativc Lxeension of- 
fice located in your counts’ seat. 

Minimi/ing stress involves control- 


ling soil moisture and temperature lev- 
els and dealing with Oklahoma’s 
persistent, desiccating winds. Neglect- 
ing any one of these areas can reduce 
the nutritional and storing qualities of 
crops. 

Early in the season, the garden 
should receive an inch of moisture a 
week to keep its vigor. During July 
and .\ugust. it will require at least 
twice that amount. 

Wide fluctuations in soil moisture/ 
temperature levels can contribute to 
tomato cracking and a multitude of 
other problems. Mulching reduces soil 
moisture evaporation by up to 70 per- 
cent. even on windy days, and keeps 
upper root zones 15 degrees or more 
cooler during the heat of the high sum- 
mer afternoon. .Mulching also discour- 
ages weeds and prevents soil-crusting. 

*rhc best summer mulching materi- 
als for the vegetable garden arc straw’ 
and prairie hay. applied 4 to 8 inches 
deep around plants and bet%veen rows. 
Fresh Bermuda grass dippings arc not 
a good choice since they heat up dur- 
ing decomposition. Some of the clip- 
pings will invariable take root and 
become unwanted guests in the gar- 
den. (cottonseed hulls, plentiful in 
Oklahoma, can damage vegetable 
plants if the hulls contain residues of 



Mmter' gardener Uoyd Caddeil draws a planting diagram each year. Planning helps Am use 
mrh square foot to its best advantage, and rraps prvdure best when they are rotated. 
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These hot ^mther prckhcers — pumpkins . squashy peppen, tonmtocs ami an umfms — am h the siromi summer emp fm Okiahoma ^aifiem fs a:'hf} 
plan ffi’f//. Coo! weather vegetabks like ktime^ athbage^ rmihhes amf others ran in’ nurtumi and hatvested beftm if s titm to plant again. 


defoliant chemicals sometimes sprayed 
on cotton fields* 

Hot, dry prairie winds can cause 
plants to lose moisture through their 
leaves faster than they can take it up 
through their roots, even when soil 
moisture levels are adec|uatc, Dcsicca* 
tion damage can be minimized by jer- 
ry-rigging windscreens or by planting 
tender-leafed or soft*fruited plants in 
protected areas of the garden* 

Top watering* or getting leaves wet, 
should be avoided since it encourages 


fungus diseases — a scrit>us problem in 
many Oklahoma gardens* Also, moist 
blossoms during midday will not be 
properly pollinated, which results in 
undersized, lopsided or even nonexis- 
tent vegetables, Tr\^ watering b>' leav- 
ing the hose on the grtnind or turning 
your sprinkler upside down or 
irrigating. 

The garden has been called the pur- 
est of human pleasures, There is 
something about the almost magical 
combination of sun, soil and lush green 


plants that reaches gently into the soul 
and tfHJches a hidden song that Ihes 
within each of us. 'Hie song has but 
one w'ord: a soft exclamation of appre- 
ciation as we dust off a frcshlv pulled 
radish or crack open a watermelon 
beaded with early morning dew and 
bite in. rmmnimm. ® 


Sandra Dark, a fonmr garde fling 
redimumt for t^:n National magazities^ is a 
freriaNre ^ nter anti m/velist ^ lives 
in Xtav/art. 
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Thf first timt' IJoy^^ 

W/ifter vffjtt/m/ more 
than 10 m 'ties from home 
S//JT /// I9il i^hrn he 
signed his first pro rontrart. 




pring. Ancient 
£ man considered it 

the rebirth of the 
world and had 
joyous ceremonies 
to mark its arrival. 
The same is taie for mod- 
ern mankind, but today 
there is only one rite of pas- 
sage; Baseball. 


The true baseball fan lives for 
spring, for that is when last season’s 
disappointments are forgocten in the 
promise of a new beginning, w'hen ev* 
ery team is a potential pennant winner 
and every^ player a prospect for Most 
Valuable Player. 

The passions of fans spark argu- 
ments over which player is best and 
w hich team wall come out on cop at the 
end of the long summer. It’s a tribute 
to the eternal bcaut%' of the sport that 
its yearly rebirth brings not only talk of 
the future, but of the past as well, for 
each new rising star inevitably invites 
comparison with legendary' players of 
bygone days. 

Those arguments have a special 
meaning in Oklahoma, which has pro- 
duced quality' players ever since the 
first seeders noticed the plains would 
make excellent baseball diamonds. For 

a State which has never had a major- 
league team (until 1955 the closest big- 
league team was in Hi. Louis, 5(K) 
miles away), Oklahoma has produced 
an incredible 174 players w-ho have 
reached the big time through the 1987 
season. Some had only the proverbial 
*‘cLip of coflee": others are knowm and 
revered far beyond the borders of their 
native state. Four native Oklahomans 
have achieved the game’s highest hon- 
or^ — induction into baseball’s Hall of 
Fame. 

Fielding a mythical team of Oklaho- 
ma’s best is not an easy task, and 
**friendiy discussion" over some of the 
choices may disrupt some live games 
this summer. The first criterion for 
nominees is that players must be bom 



in Oklahoma. Although some latecom- 
ers are well-know n, it’s almost impos- 
sible to determine every major leaguer 
ever associated with the state. Ln for- 
tunately, that causes elimination of 
three of the greatest players ever to 
step on a diamond: Carl Hubbell, who 
grew up near Meeker, won 255 games 
and perfected the screw' ball that smick 
out Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Jimmy 
Imxx, Al Simmons and Joe ( jonin in die 
19.54 All-Star game; Warren Spahn, 
the w'inn ingest left-handed pitcher 
of all time (363 games), who owns a 
cattle ranch near Harts ho me and the 
inimitable Diz/y Dean, w'ho was 
bom in Arkansas but mo^^cd to 
Oklahoma w ith his itiner- 
ant laborer father. 

It’s also hard to 
pass up such play- 
ers as Pat See rev, 
who once hit four 
home runs in a 
game, Paul Blair, 

Don Demcter, 


Johnny Callison and Bobby Mumer. 
And although he never achieved the 
fame in baseball that he did in football 
and track, it’s impo.ssible to omit men- 
tion of Jim 'Hiorpe, the greatest ath- 
lete ever born in Oklahoma and 
possibly the entire country, who 
played six seasons in basebalfs major 
leagues. 

But in the end it comes 
down CO a star-stud- 
ded team of 14 men 
W'ho earned the ti- 
tle “Oklahoma’s 
Best." 
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THE »NF*ELO 


Q JOHNNY UKNCH. Catcher 


Jlorn m Oklahoma Caty* Dct:. 7, IW. Career: 
IW>7-H3. all with CiEcirmati Reds. National 
l.cajiuc Rookie of the Vear, and Mmc 

Valuable Player WL lifetime batting 

average .267, hnme runs. 


Johnny Bench learned his baseball 
lessons on the sand lots and fields 
around Binder He impressed scouts at 
an early a^c and was drafted by the 
Reds in the second round of the 1965 


@ MIC:KEY MAN'I'LE, First Base 


draft Before his 20th birthday, he'd 
made it to the majors. 

Bench was the mainstay of the “Big 
Red Machine” of the early 70s, ap- 
pearing in six l^eagijc (Championship 
Series and four V\^urld Senes before 


Born in Spavmaw, Oct. 20* I93L CCareen 
1951-I%H. with New York Wnkccs, Ameri- 
can Ixaguc Most Valuable Player 1956, "57, ’62, 
Hull of Fame, 1974. Lifetime average .2%, 536 
home runs. 

After Will Rogers, Mickey Mamie is 



retiring in 1983. Very^ | 7 opular in his 
adopted hometown of CCincinnati, he is 
currently in his second year as a televi- 
sion broadcaster 
for the Reds, 


Oklahoma's most famous native son. 
He did almost everything there was to 
do in baseball and was the darling of 
fans from coast to coast. 

Mantle first played baseball on the 
open fields above the lead and zinc 
mines near his home in CJommercc, 
ITiroughout his career, Mancie always 
gave credit to his father, former semi- 
pro player Elven “Mutt” Mantle, for 


turning him into a baseball player, 
“What kept me driving hard, to hit the 
ball better and farther, was love for my 
father,” Mantle, now a Dallas busi* 
nessman, says so his book, 1/ie Edum- 
tion uf a BasebaU Pktyer. “I knew from 
the lime 1 was small that every small 
victory^ I won, every' solid hit I made 
brought real joy to my father's heart,” 



/OHNNy 

lUy 


Q JOHNN^Y R.\Y. Second Base 

Bom in Clhouteau, March I, 1957, Career 
198Lprcscat. Pittsburgh Pirates, mw wnb Cali* 
fomia Angds, Lifetime averages .288* 32 home 
runs. 

The only active player on this team, 
johnny Ray says: “1 started playing 
baseball when 1 w^as 6; by the time I 
was 8, I knew' I wanted to play in the 
major leagues,” 

Ray's odyssey took him to North- 
eastern A&M in Miami and then to the 
University' of Arkansas, where he led 
the Razorbacks to a second-place finish 
in the 1979 NQ\A tournament. He 
was drafted by Houston in the 12th 
round, 

Ray came up with the Pirates in the 
fall of 1981 and was one of the team's 
few bright spots. But the Chouteau 


ChouUau native Jobnny Rm^ led the 
Naiwnai Lmpit in dmddes in 1983 and W, 
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native won't be happy “until we win a 
World Series. Everything else — my 
personal accomplishments — is second- 
ary' to that/'’ 

Ray lives in (’houteau during the 
oft-season in a house he built in 1986 
“just down the road from where I was 



@ PEPPKR MAR TIN. Third Base 


Bom in Temple, I'eb. 29, 19(H; died in Mt- 
/Vester, March 5, l%5, tiirecr: all with 

Kt. I.<nns C^jrdinab. Ufetime avenige: Z9H, 59 
home r\ma. 

Vhc “Wild H«jss of the Osage'' was 
one of bascbalTs greatest characters, 
and his antics frc(]ucm1y overshad- 
owed his considerable abilities. With 
Dizzy Dean, Leo Durochcr and oth- 
ers, he formed the Cardinals’ infamous 
“Gashouse Gang," the terror of oppos- 
ing pitchers and hotel managers alike. 

His phantom infield drill and “Pep- 
per Martin's Musical Mudeats/' a band 
of (Cardinals who were more enthusias- 
tic than good, made Martin “the most 
popular man in America during the 
Depression, even more than Babe 
Ruth,” says Bob Broeg, a baseball 
svriter for the Sr. Post-DispafrA 

who covered Manrn in his prime. 

After his career ended in 1944, Mar- 
tin spent his time driving a midget race 
car, managing a boxer and in a brief 
pro football career. He last played 



baseball in 1958 — at the age of 54 — 
w'hilc he was manager of the 1 ulsa 
teitm in the Texas League. He died of 
a heart attack in l%5. 


Q ALVIN DARK. Shortstop 

B«m in ('jamanchc, Jan. 7, 1922. Careen 
194640, mtisily with New York Giants. National 
[.caguc Ri>okie of ihc Year. 194H, Manasetl Gi* 
ants, l%l-77. Lifetime average: ,2h9, 126 home 
rvins, 

,^lvin Dark was the son of an oilfield 
t(X)lpusher and pan-time barber who 
daimed he once cut Ojchisc's hair. 
Tlie senior I>ark was also a former 
semipru baseball player who started his 
son in the game at an early age. 

His father's job took the Darks to 
Louisiana when ,^vin was 6. After a 
standout football career at l.ouisiana 
State University, Dark helped the 
Braves to their first pennant in 34 years 
when he debuted as a rookie in 1948, 
He later sparked the Giants to tw'o 
more Series. 

Dark managed the Giants to the 
1962 Pennant and the California .An- 
gels to their third straight world cham- 
pionship in 1974. A vety religious man, 
he was fired for saying in a church 
sc nice that Angels' owner (Jharlie O. 
Finley w^as going to hell for his behav- 
ior. Dark now lives in Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. 


1 THE outfield 


QdALE MITCHELL, Left Field 

Burn in Colany, Aug. 23, 1921; died in Tulsa, 
Jan. 5. 1987. Ciarccr; 1946*56. mostly vvitti 
Cleveland Indians. [Jfetime average; ,312, 41 
home tuns. 

World War II delayed Dale Mitch- 
ell's start in baseball, but he made up 
for it by hitting .507 at the University 
of Oklahoma in 1946. He spent that 
summer with the Oklahoma City team 
of the American Association, then hit 
.432 in all his games with CJcveiand. 
He hit over .3(X) in six of the next 
seven seasons, before he was traded to 
the Brooklyn Dodgers for the last 19 
games of his career. 

Ironically, Mite hell's career has 
been eclipsed by his last time at bat in 
a big-lcaguc uniform. Batting for 
Dodger pitcher Sal Maglie in the fifth 
game of the 1956 Series, Mitchell took 
a called third strike for the final out in 
Don Larsen's perfect game. Mitchell 
claimed the pitch was outside, but the 
stigma endured and made him a favor- 
ite name among trivia buffs. 

in 1984, OU's new baseball park 
was named in Mitchell's honor. 
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® I>AUL W^NER, Right Field 
LLOYD WANER, (i:mcr Field 


Paul was lx)m in Harrah, April 16, 1SHJ3; died 
in -Sarasota, Florida, .Aug. 2^, l%5. Career: 
1926^5, mostly with Pittsburgh Pimtes, Nation- 
al League Vfost Valuable Player, 1927. Hall of 
Fame, 1952. Lifetime average .333. 112 home 
runs. 

Lloyd was bom in Hairab, March 16, 1906; 
died in Oklahoma City, July 22, 1982, Ciirecr: 
1927-45, mostly with Pirates. Hall of Fame, 
1967. Lifetime average .316, 28 home runs. 


Ora VVancr, who had quite a reputa- 
tion as a semipro pitcher shortly after 
the '89 Land Run, had three sons, two 
of whom followed and surpassed their 
father in baseball. 

Paul, after attending college at .\da 
for a year, signed with the Pirates in 
1926 and was an instant success, hit- 
ting .336 and leading the National 
League in doubles. He cold the team 
he had a little brother dow'n on the 
farm as good as he was, and in 1927 
the brothers were reunited in the out- 
field at Forbes Field. 


They stayed together 14 seasons, 
earning from opposing pitchers the 
nicknames Big (Paul) and Little 
Poison, 

Paul Waner liked the big dtv' life, 
sometimes a little too much and too 
expensively. He had very' little money 
when he left baseball in 1945, But 
before I Joyd retired. Ora Waner made 
a deal with his second ball playing son. 
"'Grandpa told I>ad that if he would 
send home half his salary', he would 
invest it,'’ say^s Lloyd Waner jr, the 
ballplayer’s son. "He did, and rhafs 
what L>ad lived on after he retired/’ 

Paul spent time as a coach after he 
retired, and Lloyd moved back to 
Oklahoma Caty', ""It was his dream to 
be a farmer/’ his son says, ""He was 
much happier out on the farm than he 
was in the cit\\" 


leagues. But once he reached St. Louis 
at the age of ZH, the man know n as 
"‘Tbe (iit" for the vvay he pounced off 
the mound to field a bunt, quickly 
established a reputation as a big-game 
pitcher. 

The (]Iardinals had many good pitch- 
ers during and after World War IL but 
Brechcen was the man called w'hen 
they needed a big win. In the 1946 
Series, he shut out the Red Sox in 
Game 2, beat them 4-1 in Game 5 and 
won the seventh game with two in- 
nings of no-hit relief, 

"*I was very' fortunate that w'ay,” he 
says. ""Big games didn’t bother me. 
The bigger they were, the more ready 
I was,” 

Brcchcen retired from playing in 
1954 and became a pitching coach for 
the Baltimore Orioles, helping devdop 
such pitchers as Jim F^almcr, Dave 
McNally and Steve Barber, Now’ re- 
tired, he lives in Ada. 



pitching staff 


HARRY BRECHEEN 


Barn in Broken Bow, Dec, 14, 1914. Ciirccr: 
1940-53. musily wiih Sc. L^>urs Ciirdinak. Life- 
time record: 132-92, 2.92 ERA. 

It took Harry^ Brechcen a long time 
to work his w'ay from the sand lots and 
.'\merican Legion fields around Ada 
through the overstocked maze of the 
("ardinal farm system to the big 


WILLIS HI DLIN 


Bom in Wagoner, May 23, 1906. Ciuecr. 
1926-44. mostlv with Cleveland Indians. Life- 
time record: 1. 58-156, 4.41 ERA. 

Willis Hudlin gave a hint of things 
to come in 1925 w'hen he pitched a 
perfect game for Wagoner High School 
against Eufaula. Eighteen months lat- 
er, after a year in semipro baseball and 
another in the minors, he suited up 
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with the Cleveland Indians. 

ITie sidearm ri^^hthandcr was 18-12 
in 1927, his first full season. ‘‘The 
thins I remember most is beating the 
Yankees four times that year. I always 
had good luck against them.” 

Good luck didn't follow Hudlin's ca- 
reer, spent almost cmirdy with the 
Indians. The team was weak, and he 
lost almost as many games as he won. 

Hud I in retired in 1941 to manage 
the .Arkansas Travelers of the Southern 
League. He owned and managed a 
minor-league ream in Jackson. Missis- 
sippi, after the w^ar, then spent two 
years as a pitching coach in the Phila- 
delphia Tigers' organization and 15 
years as a scout for the Yankees before 
retiring from baseball in 1974. He now' 
lives in Ijittle Rock, Arkansas. 


the game, Linzy sfjon became known 
as a standout outfielder who also 
pitched. 

His size convinced him to concen- 
trate on baseball, and he signed with 
San Francisco. 'Hie CJiancs needed re- 
lievers, and Linzy quickly became one 
of the best in the business. His career 
w^as not long: after 10 years in which 


FRANK IJNZY 


Horn in ton tiibson. .Sept. I.S, VhUh Gurecr 
PW).^-74. mostly with San Francisco G bn ts. Life- 
time tcconJ: 62-57, all in relief. 2.85 HIL\. 

Basketball was the big sport in Por- 
ter when Frank Linzy attended school 
there. “Baseball was just what you did 
after you w^ere eliminated in the re- 
gional (basketball) toumamenL” he 
says. Despite the secondary' nature of 

A//if QFOfl Sfveft Wor/^/ Series 

games, the second lits! recorti in baseball history. 


he averaged 51 appearances per year, 
Linzy “just wore plum out.” 

'The Ibrmcr pitcher now lives about 
a mile from w^here he grew' up, south 
of (bweta, farming and wrirking as a 
coal miner. He usually w'orks the night 
shift so he can have his days free. “You 
can't fish much at night, and the w^ar- 
den will get you if you to go 
hunting.” 


LINDY McDAMEL 


Horn in flollis, Duv. 13, 19.35. Cbrccr 1955^ 
75, mostly with St. Louis CanJinab. Lifetime 
record: 141-119 (second alLtimc in g:imcs 
pitched, 9H7, and relief wins, 119), 3.45 KRA. 

By the time he was in his mid-teens, 
Lindy McL>anicl w'as commuting 40 
miles from his home west of Hollis to 
play on the Aims .American Legion 
team. “High school wasn't much be- 
cause we only had II boys in sch(X)l,” 
he remembers. “But our Legion team 
played about 72 games every 
summer.” 
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He went to OL' for a yean then 
signed a pro contract with the f cardi- 
nals. McDaniel soon asked to be sent 
to the bullpen full time, “so I could 
get more work. I thrived tin a lot of 
work/' From t%2 to the end of his 
career in 1975, McDaniel averaged 50 
appearances per year, and even at that 
he said he was under\vx>rkcd. 

McDaniel, who published a reli- 
gious paper called “Pitching For "Fhe 
Master' during his last 12 years in 
baseball, is now a full-time minister in 
Kansas City, 
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Q ALLIK RKVNOLI>S 

liom in Bethany, Feb, 10. 1917, (itrecr: PM2- 
54, mostly with New York Yankees, Lifetime 
rccotd: lH^-107, 3.30 FR.\. 


Allic Reynolds, who grew up in 
Bethany, excelled in track but didn't 
play organized baseball until his sopho- 
more year at Oklahoma State. “All the 
baseball around where 1 grew' up was 
played on Sunday,'’ he says, "and 
since my father was a minister, I dang 
sure didn't play baseball." 

But one day the legendim- coach 
Hank Iba allowed him to pilch batting 
practice for the OSU varsity. “1 didn't 
know' what to do, so I went out there 
and threw as hard as I could, trying to 
get them out. I guess (Iba) was im- 
pressed. He said, *Cjo get yourself a 
suit. 

Reynolds signed with the Cleveland 
Indians in 1939, turning down a Na- 
tional Football League contract with 
the Giants, He came into his own after 
he joined the Yankees in 194^>, 

"Supcrchicf (he's one-quarter 
Creek Indian) became a mainstay on 
the most dominant team in baseball 
history . He fret|uently starred at the 
top of the American League's statistics 
and helped the Yanks to six World 
Scries titles in the next seven years. 
Besides being a regular starter, Rey- 
nolds was the pitcher Ciiscy Stengel 
turned to when he need a crucial relief 
job. “ITiat kept me from winning as 
many games as 1 could have," he says 
frankly. “If I had been purely a starter, 
rd have won 200 games at least." 

A back injury’ in a bus accident 
caused Reynolds to retire after the '54 
season. “I didn't particuarly like base- 
ball anyway. I was tired of the big 
cities and w'anted to get back home." 
He owned and operated several petm- 
leum-rdated businesses and was part- 
owner of the Oklahoma Gitv^ 89ers for 
several years. In 1986, Reynolds be- 
came one of the ftrst inductees to the 
Oklahoma Sport.s Hall of Fame. 


//; 1947 Harry Brrr^mt ted (he NL irt 
strikeouts^ shutouts^ winning perrentage. 



Bom in Big Cabin, |an. 9, 1936. Career: 1956- 
67, mo^rlv wiih New \’nrk \'ankecs. Lifetime 
record: B)7-W. 3.62 FRA. 


Ralph Terry’ started his baseball ca- 
reer as a catcher at Chelsea High 
School. "I begged the coach to let me 
pitch," he recalls, “but I was the only 
guy who could catch. Then on Senior 
Day three pitchers skipped school and 
the coach gave me a chance. I pitched 
a one-hitter, struck out 21 men and hit 
a grand slam and a three-run double. 
From then on, he was convinced I 
could pitch," 

So v\'CTC a lot of other people. Ferry’ 
signed with the Yankees* organi/.arion 
in 1953 and made the big leagues in 
1956. He w^as 16-3 in 1961 despite a 
sore shoulder, then won 23 games in 
1962, the most ever for any Yankee 
righthander. He beat the Giants twice 
in the '62 World Scries, including a 1-0 
shutout in Game 7, 

I'crry’ retired early in the 1967 sea- 
son, got his Professional CJolf .Associa- 
tion c'ard and is currently a teaching 
pm at Lamed, Kansas. 




SECOND TeAM 


The second team is led by first base- 
man Willie Stargcll, named ro the Mall 
of Fame in January', .A native of Farls- 
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bom» SaugcII came up with the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates in 1963 and stayed for 21 
years. At the age 0^39, "Pops" led the 
"\\e are Family" Pirates (jver Balti- 
more in the 1979 World Series. 

"I’he rest of the infield indudes; 
catcher Dave Rader of (darcmorc, who 
spent 10 years in the big leagues^ 
mostly with San l*’rancisea; second 
baseman Hank 'niompson from Okla- 
homa C'ity, the first black player with 
the St, Louis Browns (1947) and New' 
York Giants (1949); third baseman 
Harlond Clift of El Reno, a standout 
with the Browns in the ’30s, and short- 
stop l\L, Washington of Atoka, main- 
stay on the powerful Kansas City 
Royals of the 1970s. 


Holding down either side of the out- 
field are the Johnson brothers. Bob 
and Roy, natives of Prva>r w'ho played 
with various American League dubs in 
the '30s. In center field is Kiowa native 
Rip Raddiff who terrorized American 
League pitchers for a .311 lifetime av- 
erage in the ’30s, 

llie second team pitching staff con- 
sists of: Perkins’ Jesse Barnes, who 
won 21 games for the Ciiants in 1919 
and two games in the 1921 World Se- 
ries; Al Benton of Noble, a reliever 
and spot starter for the Tigers in the 
'40s; Loyafs Al Bra/le, old “BcKits and 
Saddles," a sinkerballcr who devel- 
oped into one of the early relief spe- 
cialists with the Cardinals after World 


War II; Muskogee's Gene Q>nley, a 6- 
fooE-8 giant w ho split his lime between 
the Milwaukee Braves and baskctbairs 
Boston C.)eltics in the ’50s; Joe Dobson 
of Durant, who won one game and 
allowed no earned runs in 12 2/3 in- 
nings for the Red Sox in the '46 Series, 
and Calvin CcH)lidge Julius C^Iaesar 
Tuskahoma McLish of Anadarko, the 
"biggest name" ever to play in the 
majors, ffl 


C.f \ Sro/f /> 

m'/ifrr and a nmni>er of die Society for 
American Umebai! Resemrh. The 
fmelmil rank were prmtukd from the 
folknkm of I'tiisas Hasebaii Cani 
Store. 






O kkihmna’s great baseball tradition continues ttjday with 
the state's rwo professional reams — the Ok!ah<miu Cir\' 
H9crs of the ('lass A\.\ American Associartim League and the 
4'ulsa Drillers of the Class V\ 4'e\as I league. Boih teams arc 
affiliated with the J’esas Rangers, 

'Hiat the two franchises are sueeessful today can be airrihur- 
ed t(j far-sighted managcmcm. Bing and Parts Cox Hampton 
purchased the failing Oklah<jma Ciw franchise in the late 
1970s, and through promotion and hard work have brought it to 
the point where the team drew 298,51 I fans last year. 

strength of hasehiijl in Oklah^inui Cir\‘ is ui the highest 
ptjim it's ever been now," says H9cr spokesman 'llni Marring. 

Ibc stors” is much the same in Tulsa. 4 he cits’s baseball 
fortunes slumped considerably when A. Ray Smith transferred 
the AAV franchise to New Orleans in 1977. 1bc Drillers, 
known as the 4\ilsa Oilers until then, returned to the "Texas 
League. 

But under the direction of general manager j()c Preseren. the 
team has re-established itself as a favorite in Tulsa. Hie 
Drillers drew 170,882 fans last year despite a losing season, 
which earned Iheseren the A\ ['Nccuti\ c of the \'ear Vward 
from The Spomn^ 

'[■he H9crs and Drillers are the heirs to a great minor-league 
tradition in the state. Oklahoma's first entries intt) organized 
baseball came in I9(M^, three years before starehtxid. .Vrdmorc 
had a team in the Texas League, and Oklahoma ('ity, Ciuthrie, 
.Shawnee, Chickasha and Enid were in the South western 
League. 

Since that time, 35 towns in Oklahoma — ranging in size 


from Maud and Wilson to Oklahoma Ctw — have held fran- 
chises in 14 different leagues for a total of 4.33 seasons, 1lic 
most notable leagues were the Oklahoma State league, which 
operated interniiitently from WfH to 1 9.36 and franchised 2f) 
teams from dilTercrit Oklahoma towns, and the .Sooner State 
r.eague, which fiourished in the mi nor- league bc.M)m hil lowing 
World VV'ar 1 1 and contained at one time or another HI different 
cities. 

"The advent of television caused the minor leagues to decline 
frtjm a high of almost 4IHI after World W ar 1 1 to the present 1 6, 
Ardmore's decision to drop ins "Texas League team alter the 
1 96 1 season left Tulsa and Oklahoma C'ir\ as the stare's only 
two professional baseball cities. 

Oklahoma's baseball fans can gain new appreciation for the 
state's great tradition and catch a glimpse of the sport's fnrnre 
with a trip ttj the ballpark. 4 'he 89ers' 1 988 season is preceded 
by exhibition games between the Chicagt) Cmbs and the Texas 
Riingers on April 2-3 at Oklahoma ('icy's .Ml .Sports Stadium. 
Die 89c rs* season opens at home .April 7 against the Iowa 
Cubs. Individual tickets arc $3 to $5; season tickets cost $225. 
Tor mote infomiadon, cal! (4051 946-8989. 

"jlie Drillers start a 42rtd Texas League season April 8 away 
frtrni home against the Jackson, Mississippi, Mecs, 4*he h<ime 
opener against the .Shrevepon CJdptains will he April 18 at the 
Tulsa Cbunu .Stadium. 4be highlight of the season is an April 
25 exhibition game at home against the Rangers. Individual 
tickets are $2.50 to $5; season tickets go for $165 to $21.5, (ill I 
(918) 744-.S901 for details. 

^C.K. Scott 
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T hey look like little dino- 
saurs, their large lizard 
heads and long tails held 
erect as they race across 
rocks on hea \7 hind legs. 

In many pares of Oklahoma the 
collared lizard, nicknamed the 
mountain boomer, is a common 
sight as it chases a grasshopper or 
some other insect meal. So com- 
mon, in tact, that state legislators 
designated it the state reptile. 

.\s state symbols go, reptile is a 
unique category. Every^ state has a 
special bird, flower and tree. And 
some have even named state fish, 
insects, gems or rocks. But only 
Oklahoma has an official lizard. 

The mountain boomer {Cm fa phy^ 
fm foHafis) was officially designated 
in !%9. Lee Cate, a former state 
senator from Norman, introduced a 
resolution at the urging of Dr. J. 
Keever Greer, then director of the 
University of Oklahoma's Stovall 
Museum. Senator (^te remembers 
the stir his resolution caused, 

“I thought Fd get laughed off the 
Senate floor,'' he says. He didn't. 
But there w'cre editorial cartoons in 
Oklahoma newspapers. Even Time 
magazine got in on the fun. An arti- 
cle in the P'eb. 28, 1%9, issue de- 
scribed Cate entering the Senate 
chamber with a collared lizard in a 
box, which he let loose to show his 
colleagues, 

“ITat jusc didn't happen," Cate 
chuckles. WTiat did happen, he ex- 
plains, is that the resolution was eas- 
ily passed. 

What's so special about this 
lizard? 

"Tlte collared lizard is a fascinat- 
ing animal, vety abundant in Okla- 


homa," says Dr, Chades Carpenter, 
an OU herj^etologist. Carpenter and 
his students have studied collared 
lizards for 25 years at OU's Biologi- 
cal Station on Lake Texoma. 

From the tip of its nose to the end 
of its very long tail, the greenish, 
siiotted lizard ranges in length from 
8 to 14 inches. Its name comes from 
the two bands or “collars" of black 
scales on its neck and shoulder. 

ITe lizard is found as far cast as 
Arkansas and Missouri, as far west as 
Arizona and south into Mexico. 
They live in rocky oiitcrops and 
open areas. Here in Oklahoma, they 
are especially abundant in the Ar- 
buckle and Wichita mountains. 

“The most beautiful race in the 
world occurs in the Wichitas and sur- 
rounding granite outcrops," (Carpen- 
ter claims, referring to a colorful 
subspecies that is big and bright 
greenish blue, with heads, throats 
and upper backs that are aflame 
with brilliant yellow. 

Males in the Wichitas and else- 
where are more brightly colored 
than females, w ho often blend into 
the surrounding rock. The male is 
also much larger, particularly its 
head, which is used in territorial 
fighting and sexual display. 

Walkers and hikers most often 
spot collared lizards high atop large 
boulders. From these rocky outposts 
the aggressive males defend their 
territories and harems. 

Dr, Stanley Fox of Oklahoma 
State L’niversity says these lizards 
will only bite or attack humans if 
they are cornered or molested. “But 
once in hand, they will bite hard," 
be warns. The powerful bite, how- 
ever, is not pthsonous. 


Mountain boomers mostly eat 
gras s hoppe rs , but ch e i r d ie 1 1 nd ud c s 
other insects, small snakes and c\en 
lizards, including hatchlings of their 
own kind, says Fox. With keen eye- 
sight they locate their prey, then sit 
tight. W'hen the potential meal 
comes close enough, the lizard rims 
it down on strong hind legs. 

This unusual ability to run up- 
right gives the mountain boomer 
considerable speed. And speed is es- 
sential since the little lizards are a 
tasr\ target for rattlesnakes, road run- 
ners and Mississippi kites. Fox 
notes. 

One mystcty that has puzzled 
herpetologists and lizard lovers for 
years is the origin of the nickname 
mountain boomer. The animal has 
no voice and lives in places other 
than the mountains. Right in Okla- 
homa Cuty, ftjr example, mountain 
botjmers race up and dow^n the side- 
walks at the zoo. 

Fox explains that research indi- 
cates the name may have emigrated 
to Oklahoma w ith settlers from Tex- 
as after the C^ivil War. The collared 
lizard occurs in assijciation with the 
barking frog — which makes various 
noises and calls — on the Edsvards 
Plateau of central 4'exas. Perhaps 
early residents heard the frog but 
sa%v the lizard and assumed it was 
making the sounds. 

Whatever the source of its nick- 
name, the mountain boomer is an 
animal Oklahoma can call its own.^ 


Freeiartre w filer Umla Shakmay, 
a fonner fuiTfime Oklahoman, nim^ 
dkikks her time hets 0 een Cmnemfh 
UkfZ Xh'gmia, and OUs liioioguat 
Station near Kingston. 
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A Grander 
Gilcrease 

By Maridel Allinder 
Photographs by David Halpern 


At the west end of a corridor connected to Gilcrease 
Musenm’s new ffelmerich Hall, a huge natural painting 
happens every' day — sunset over the Osage Hills, 

It isn’t easy to tap into the rugged essence of the Ameri- 
can West in 1988, But in those blazing sunsets over the 
rolling golden hills of Osage Qjunt\\ one can feel the 2()th 
century recede. 

The floor-to-ceiling window where those panoramic sun- 
sets unfold is part of Gilcrease Museum’s new $12,25 mil- 
lion expansion and renovation, Cijmpleted last November 
and christened with a black-tie dinner among the paintings, 
Gilcrease’s ne^v addition and renovated galleries are siich a 
departure from the museum’s previous stvic that you may 
not recognize it, ITic amount of gallery space has been 
doubled to 127,786 square feet, but the fact chat Gilcrease is 
bigger is just one aspect of the transformation, 

Gilcrease is practically a new^ museum. The hodgepodge 
old museum with its carpeted or asphalt floors, burlap walls 
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Heimfnfh Hail k mo/r than a ifeautifni stafting pime: its rentrai imatiun amtes a nuahled anchor for the mnseufn's 


and dingv' lighting has been transformed into an elegant 
structure with all the pristine grandeur usually associated 
with museum architecture. From the minute you enter 
Helrnerich Hall, a 45-foot rotunda, there is a splendid 
atmosphere that carries into the new galleries W'ith their 
higher ceilings, polished oak floors and white linen walls. 

To put it simply, if you haven’t seen Gilcrease since the 
expansion, then you really haven’t seen Gikreasc* 

“Now you walk in and know you’re in a museum,” 
Thomas Brayshaw, the museum’s assistant director, says, 
“At last our an collection ha.s an artful setting,” 

The same sentiment \vas expressed by John Hilbern, 
president of the Detroit architectural film that designed the 
master plan for the Gilcrease expansion, 

“I’ve worked with a lot of museums and never seen 
anything like Gilcrease,” Hi]berr>' says, “The building w^as 


astonishingly ordinaix^ and the art collection w'as astonishing- 
ly extraordinary. Our goal w^as to make the building worthy 
of the collection." 

GILCREASE: "AN ARTFUL SETFING” 

The gleaming green marble floor of Helrnerich Hall is the 
first hint visitors have that this is not the old Gilcrease. 

Helrnerich Hall provides the museum with two major 
architectural features— an imposing entrance and a center 
point from which most galleries radiate. The hall’s 45-foot 
ceiling is one of the museum’s most interesting new archi- 
tectural features. Three barrel vaults with windows facing 
north, south and cast, converge in the hall, where the w^alls 
are hung with some of the largest paintings in the Gilcrease 
collection^ — paintings that could not be hung before be- 
cause there was no place big enough. 
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Thf storage* ami gives visitois arress to a sta^enag array of artifaeis: pottery, ammheae/s, weavmgy, jev^eiry anti mate. 


Almost every old gallcr>^ in the museum has been reno- 
vated, The burlap walls, carpeted floors and low ceilings 
have been replaced by w'hite linen w'alls, polished oak floors 
and 14-foot ceilings w'hich hold a new lighting system. The 
three-dimensional objects in the galleries are displayed on 
white pedestals or in plexiglass cases. 

The only exhibit area not located on the main floor of the 
museum is the large visible storage area where thousands of 
artifacts are on display for the first time in the history^ of the 
museum, Gilcrcasc has more than 50,tH)0 artifacts — some 
as old as 12,001) years — but prior to the renovation many 
were not on view. 

Now they arc stored in a large room with floor-to-ceiling 
glass cases covering ever>^ inch of w^all space. The area is not 
designed like a gallery w ith objects well spaced and special- 
ly lighted, 'I'he thousands of objects are lined up one after 
the other on the shelves like items in a grocery store. There 
are rows and row^s of beaded moccasins, potter\% clay figu- 
rines and shards, weapons, tools, necklaces, kachina dolls, 


masks, leggings and war bonnets. 

The overhead lighting in the storage area is dim and the 
glass cases are illuminated with row's of tiny white Christmas 
lights. 

This visible storage area was recommended by Hitberry', 
w'ho first visited Gilcrcasc six years ago when he began 
working on the master plan for the museum expansion, 

“I will never forget w'alking into those storerooms and 
seeing row' after row of objects,” the architect says, ”Thc 
Gilcrease artifact collection is so phenomenal, it w'as a 
tragedy visitors didn't have an inkling it existed. The open 
storage show's off the artifacts for what they are^ — a mind- 
boggling entity,” 

GILCREASE: ONE MAN'S DREAM 

,A]rhough Gilcrease has belonged to the city of I'ulsa 
since 1954, it is definitely a museum built by one man with 
a big dream. 

Thomas Gilcrease was born in Robeline, Louisiana, in 
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The Thomas Maran (kiliefy rs deuomi to the mikcmn—the s largest— of paintings fty the Western landscape arfisL 


1890j and was bix^ught by his parents to Oklahoma (then 
[ndian Tcrritor\0 when he was a few wrecks old. His father 
was Scotch-Irish and his mother was one-fourth Creek 
Indian. 

l"he family settled and farmed near Eufaula, and Gil- 
crease grew' up the oldest of 14 children. He attended 
classes in a rural one-room school house, and his only other 
education was one semester at Baconc Indian College in 
Muskogee. 

In 1899, the Creek Indian Tribal Rolls were opened for 
registration. Since Gilcrease was one-eighth Creek, he re- 
ceived a IbO^acre allotment. 

Seven years later, w'hen Gilcrease was only 16 years old, 
the Glenn Pool oil field was discovered, and his land w'as 
right in the heart of it The discovery would make him a 
millionaire by his 20s. 

Gilcrease did most of his art collecting in the 1 930s and 
1940s. In 1944, he made one of his biggest group pur- 
chases — more than 600 wwks by Frederic Remington, 


(yharles M. Russell, C^harles Schrcyvogel and Olaf Seltzer 
for an astonishing price of $250,000, 

Gilcrease opened a private museum on the grounds of his 
home north of Tulsa in 1949. His home and the museum 
still stand in the same spot. 

Within a few' years after he opened the museum, Gil- 
creasc had financial trouble. In 1954, faced with a $2 million 
debt he could not repay, Gilcrease began looking for a way 
to save his art collection from liquidation. 

Institutions, including the University of Texas and the 
Ani(>n Carter .Museum in Fort Worth, expressed interest in 
the collection. But Gilcrease wanted to keep it in Tulsa, He 
offered to give the city' of I'uSsa his art collection in ex- 
change for the $2 million he needed to pay off his debts. 
Even 40 years ago the art collection was valued at more 
than $12 million, and Gilcrease was asking for only a frac- 
tion of its worth. Bur he also offered to repay the $2 million 
by giving the city' of Tulsa part-interest in a number of his 
oil wells. The city' eventually recouped the $2 million 
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through oil revenue, so Gilcrease Museum truly was a gift to 
the cit>’. 

Tulsa’s mayor and city' commissioners agreed to put the 
$2 million Gilcrease acquisition to a cityvvide vote, but 
stipulated that private citizens had to raise the $1(),()(K) 
needed to hold the bond election. 

Ten civic leaders, organized by Alfred Aaronson, each 
contributed $1,(XK) to cover election expenses, and the 
bond issue passed by a 3-1 margin in August 1954. 

Today, Gilcrease is operated by a combination of public 
and private funds. 

GILCREASE: HOW THE EXPANSION BECJAN 

Gilcrease .Museum has expanded at least once every 10 
years since it was founded. I'here were additions in the 
1950s, 1960s and 1970s. 

The most recent expansion — the most comprehensive 
one ever undertaken by the museum — was “an idea that 
simmered for 15 years,” says Gilcrease director Fred Myers, 
who has been head of the museum since 1978. 

Myers said it was the 'Hiomas Gilcrease Museum Ass(X'i- 
ation that finally got the ball rolling. The association hired 
John Hillxrrry 6c Associates of Detroit in connection with 
'Fulsa’s Murray Jones Murray to do a master plan for a 
museum redesign in 1981. 'Hie Detroit architectural fimi 
specializes in museum design and has worked with other 
museums such as the Sheldon .Art Gallerv' at the l^niversitx^ 
of Nebraska in Lincoln, Nebraska; the Pacific .Asia .Museum 
in Pasadena, California; the National Museum of Archaeolo- 
gy' and .Anthropology in Lima, Peru, and the Ball Founda- 
tion Cultural Center to be built in Muncie, Indiana. 

In 1983, a $2 million bond issue for the expansion and 
renovation of Ciilcrease failed. But it didn’t stop the project. 
.A total of $12.25 million was raised from public and private 
sources: $5.3 million from the city of 'Fiilsa, $1.5 million 
from the j. Paul (ietty 'Fmst, $1 million from the I lelmer- 
ich Foundation, $4(K),(K)0 from the National Endowment 
for the .Arts and the remaining $4 million from loc'al busi- 
nesses and individuals. 

GILCREASE: A WORLD-CLASS COLLECmON 

\Mien Thomas Gilcrease began in the 1930s to collect art 
of the .American West, hardly anyone else was interested. 
As a result, he was able to amass the world’s largest collec- 
tion of western art, artifacts and documents. 

Gilcrease .Museum has more than 10,000 works of art, 
more than 50,000 artifacts and more than 90,000 books and 
documents. Some artists are represented in extraordinary' 
depth, such as Thomas Moran, William R. Leigh and 
George Catlin. Gilcrease has hundreds of works by these 
painters. 

Other artists are represented by only one painting, such 
as John Singleton Copley, I'homas Eakins, James McNeill 
WTiistler, Winslow Homer and .Andrew Wyeth. 

The collection includes paintings by other well-known 


.American artists such as John James .Audubon, John Singer 
Sargent, Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, William 
.Merritt (>hase, (leorge Inness and (jeorge (]aleb Bingham. 

.More than W percent of the museum’s holdings were 
collected personally by ITiomas Ciilcrease, Myers says. "Hie 
rest are museum purchases or gifts. 

.As .Alfred .Aaronson said in the book Oi/ />/ Oklahoma^ 
written by 'Fiilsan Robert (Gregory and published in 1976 by 
I.eake Industries: “ ... I don’t think that there's any ques- 
tion that it (Ciilcrease) is undoubtedly the greatest gift that 
has ever been made to the (iity of Tulsa or that will ever be 
made.” 

In a city' filled with ofTice buildings and mansions built by 
oilmen, Ciilcrease .Museum reigns as the superlative oil 
boom legacy — an an collection that attracted 128,0(K) visi- 
tors last year and is valued at more than $2(X) million. 

It seems like a quiet, hidden treasure finally is stepping 
into the limelight. .Myers says the museum is riding a wave 
of interest in .American history' created by events such as the 
refurbishment of the Statue of Liberty and the bicentennial 
of the Cx)nstitution. 

.As he wrote in the October 1986 issue of Ciilcrease 
.Magazine: “ ... the collection has just lx:en there waiting 
patiently for the people to catch up or catch on. Fortunate- 
ly, collections of things made of paint and bronze, clay and 
stone can be patient. 'Hiey endure. 'Fhey have almost all 
the time in the world.” DS 


Maride! AHinder is a Tulsa^hased freelance sccriter. Dmid 
Halpem, best ktumn for hie remarkable photographs of Weste/7/ 
landscapes and of Art Deco architecture, also Ik es in Tulsa. 



There 

.1 perftrt time to visit the expanded museum is the w eekend of 
Aptil 29- Ma\ /. Tvhen tents for the "Remh'zvous" atts fair an 
pitched on the gtvunds. In addition to a juried art shav:. the tvent 
shovreases skills and enteilainment praetieed lr\ our ancestors. Mu^de- 
loading, squatr dancing and other demonstrations are scheduled 
over thm days. 

rhe museum is open .Monday to Saturday f nan 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. and Sunday ftvm / p.m. to 5 .\dmkrion is f tee. Vie 
Rendezvous restaurant is open fnnn !0 a.m. to 2 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday. Cdlcrease is closed on Christmas Day. 

Daily tours begin at 2 p.m. or tours can he arranged fry calling 
(918) 582-.V22. The museum is at NiV (Vdcrease Musairn Road in 
Tulsa. Trvrn S.H. 5/. turn rrorth on U>:s7 25th Street. 
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An Oil Mans Legacy 


ilcrcasc Museum has 30 galleries devoted to the pemianent 
J collection and temporary' exhibitions. Before the museum 
expansion, less than 10 percent of the (iilcrease collection could 
Ik* displayed at one time. 

More than 30 percent of the collection is now on display, 
including many pieces that have iKen in storage for years. 

In addition to the galleries below, the Ciilcrease offers galleries 
with collections that reflect early-day trappers and traders, the 
Kskimo and the Northwest Coast, overland trails and c'ommerce 
during the 18th and 10th centuries, Plains Indians, .Southwest 
Indian artifacts and the cowboy. 

Here are highlights fmm some of the galleries: 

Mesoamerican Art 

Olmec Baby Face Figurine, ceramic, appn)ximately 3,(KK) 
years old. 

Documents 

Letter to Francisco Ximinez (asneros. Archbishop of 'Toledo, 
from Diego (blumbus, son of (Christopher (x)lumbus, dated 
1512 (the oldest existing letter written from the New World). 

(Cortez Decree of 1521 (issued after the fall of the .Aztec capitol 
*Ten(Khtitlan). 

(Certified copy of the Declaration of Independence signed by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1777. 



.Albert Bierstadt 

“.Sierra Nevada Morning,” oil on canvas. 

Tliomas Moran 

“Shoshone Falls on the Snake River,” oil on canvas. 
“Lower Tails, Yellowstone Park,” oil on canvas. 


American Art Before the Mid- 19th (Century 

“Portrait of Mrs. John Apthorp, nee Hannah (irecnleaf,” oil 
on canvas by John Singleton (Copley. 

“Portrait of James .Madison,” oil on canvas by (Charles Willson 
Peak*. 

“Washington and Lafayette at the Battle of Brandywine,*’ oil 
on canvas by John \ andcrlyn. 

“'Hie W ild Turkey,” oil on canvas by John James .Audulxjn. 
(leorge (Ratlin 

“'The Bear Dance,” oil on canvas. 

“Portrait of Osceola. (>hief of the Scminolcs.” oil on canvas. 

Alfred Jacob Miller and John Mix Stanley 
“Sir William Dmmmond Stewart Meeting Indian (Chief,” oil 
on canvas. 

“View on Milk River — .Minnesota Territory, Blackfoot Indian 
(Crossing.” oil on canvas. 


F“rederic Remington 

“(Coming 'Hirough the Rye,” bronze. 

“'Hie Buffalo Horse,” bmnze. 

“'Hie Stampede,” oil on canvas. 

(Charles Schreyvogel 

“Breaking 'Hirough the Line,” oil on canvas. 

(Charles M. Russell 

“.Meat’s Not .Meat ’ Til It’s In 'Hie Pan,” oil on canvas. 

“ Hie Buffalo Hunt,” oil on canvas. 

Olaf (3. Seltzer 

“Lewis and (Clark at the (ireai Falls of the Missouri River, 
Friday, June 14, 1805,” oil on lioard. 

William R. I^i^h 

'The Leigh studio, complete with original furnishings. 


.American .Art Since the .Mid-I9th Century 

“Frank Hamilton (Cushing,” oil on canvas by 'Hiomas Kakins. 
“NtK'turc, the Solent,” oil on canvas by James McNeill 
W'histler. 

“Watching the Breakers,” oil on canvas by Winslow Homer. 
“'Hie .Arrival of the .American 'TrtKips at the Front,” oil on 
canvas by John Singer Sargent. 

“Winfield's Porch,” egg tempura on board by .Andrew Wyeth. 


Southwest Art 

“Superstition,” oil on canvas by Kmest L. Blumenschcin. 
“Hunger,” oil on canvas by Walter Ufer. 

(Contemporary Indian /\rt 

W(K)d carx'ings by Willard Stone. 

Southwestern pueblo paintings of ceremonies and everyday 
life. — Maridel .AJlinder 
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OKLAHOMA FLAGS 


y X 5’ nylon Oklahoma 
for outdoor use. 

$37.50 ($1.50 shipping) 


Flag, 

4” X f>”. 

on plastic base. 

$2.95 

(.50 shipping) 


OKLAHOMA TRIVIA 

CARD SET 'I'hcrc arc 1.500 

(|ucstions to 
challenge your 
brain in this trivia 
set, which can be 
used with a Trivial 
Pursuit® board or 
by itself, (bmes 
with a free state 
pin. 




Oklahoma TODAY 
BOUND 




VOLUME 

#16 

Update your 
librar\ with 
the complete 
set of 
Oklahoma 
rODAY issues 
from 19«b 
and 19H7, 
attractively 
bound in off- 
white cloth with 
brown lettering. 

$29.50 ($3.00 shipping) 


VOLU. 




A 13. 


5!^ 


■'^R83 




PRICE REDUCED! 
Oklahoma TODAY 
CALENDAR 

Our beautiful 

wall calendar 
features 13 
breathtaking 
scenic 

photographs 
of the state, 
quotations 
from famous 
Oklahomans 
and a listing 




sn\h ytom 

f i * I V < 

# • h* n /.* 


ot special 

state events. . 

Was $5.95 

Now $3.95 ($1.00 shipping) 


, u t% /• n lir I* 

O Jf :» .•» I > 


ORDER FOR.M 


.\amc_ 


.Address _ 


(Jiw/Statc/Zip 
Day phone # . 


□ C!heck Enclosed □ Visa □ .AlasteK^ard 
Card # 


Exp. Date 
Signature _ 




# 

ITEM 

PRICE 

snippiNc; 





















Item Total 
Shipping Total 
Pay this amount 








Mail to: OKLAHOM.A I’OD.AV, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, Ok 73152 1-800-652-6552 
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Where in the world can 
you find a first-class 
float, step up to 
panoramic views, 
explore subterranean 
worlds or learn to color 
your world with old- 
fashioned arts? 





STEVE SiSlvEr 



m3 alpk Marsh bri^iy aban- 
dotted his solitaty wmefs 
life to accept the msignment 

of spending a weekend with 

six good friends aboard a luxurious 
houseboat on Lake Eufau/a. Always a 
thorougfi researcher^ he examined the 
lake's scenery (which has beach^ that 
made Playboy magazine's Top 10 
list} and explored the craft's comforts. 
However^ one factor altered expecta- 
tions for the weekend getaway: a chilly 
rain. Instead of the hoped for days of 
swooshing down the water slide and 
nights of building Imnftres on those fa- 
bled beaches, the friends gathered in the 
cabin to, of ail thinp, talk for two 
days and nights. Everyone knows a 
sunny W'eekend at the lake usually 
guarantees a good time, but Ralph and 
his crew found that even a rainy vaca- 
tion can be unforgettable. 


\mafmmn dmCt hme to go to the Halm mm fm tenifte hem hi s ami floating luxury, takr 
Eitfaula offers shores ex foiled Iry magazine, and houseboats for hire pnedde the luxury . 


l"he square bow deck of the Heart 
Throb III — with its gas-fired charcoal 
grill and patio chairs — spun slowly, 
squaring itself with the sand beach in a 
tricky interplay of wind and water and 
power* 

Behind and 52 feet away, the stern 
deck — water slide, diving platform 
and ladder to a third deck the size of a 
barroom dance floor — sw'ung in a 
much bigger circle, nudged directly by 
the big inboard-outboard engine. 

Any second now\ Bob Gunn would 
yell, and it. would be time to slam the 
throttle forvtard and plunge the boat 
onto the driftwood-dotted beach be- 


hind the remote Lake Eufaula island. 

Wrapped around the pilot’s wheel of 
such a craft at such a moment w^as an 
uneasy place to be for fingers more 
familiar with fitting a graying ’67 
Volks w'agen bug into a tight parking 
space or nudging the bank with a fat- 
bottomed canoe with a patch on the 
side. 

lictween the decks snuggled 
$100, 000 in lake borne luxury: eating 
and sleeping accommodations for 10, 
bachro<jm, climate control system run 
off a generator bigger than the boat’s 
engine, a kitchen with chrome accesso- 
ries, four-burner electric range and 
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oven, microwave, fridge and freezer, 
wet bar, dressing room with vanity and 
sink, penthouse sleeper and a captain's 
privacy stateroom. 

“Just throttle up," they had said, 
“and run it onto the beach." 

It seemed somehow a most uneasy 
thing to do. 

V'ic Lohr couldn't keep from grin- 
ning as he slipped into the booth of the 
Salt\' Pelican, which is the coffee shop 
in the floating neighborhood where he 
works. 

“I was watching you looking over 
your boat when you first got here," he 
says. “I thought for a moment you 
were not even going to get aboard." 

Vic is general manager of the Lake 
Eufaula operation of the Canadian 
firm, "ITiree Buoys Houseboat Vaca- 
tions. ITiree Buoys has 625 boats at 
eight resort marinas in North America. 

“It isn't practical," he concedes, 
“for the average person to own a 
$1(K),00() boat." So, through an invest- 
ment-ta.\ benefit structure. Three 
Buoys manufactures the big inland 
cruisers, sells them to Canadian inves- 
tors and then rents them out during 
most of the year to people who cannot 
normally afford such a thing. There are 
71 of the floating condos at Three 
Buoys .Marina in Eufaula Cove, just at 
the edge of the cit\' of Eufaula. The 
owners name them and come to visit 
them. 

“ITiey make little check lists: ‘Her 
rail is loose, V’ic.' " 

One investor owns one boat each in 
the V irgin Islands, Florida, Lake of the 
Ozarks and Eufaula. 

“He says of all those areas, the peo- 
ple here are the friendliest." 

The Eufaula operation opened in 
March 1987, and with a summer and 
winter of experience, is going to start 
advertising internationally. 

“VVe have Canadian investors come 
here and they say, ‘.My gosh, I can't 
believe you’ve got mountains and trees 
and water. Beautiful!' .All they have 
heard in V ancouver or .Montreal is the 
Oklahoma Dust Bowl days." 

Other facilities around Lake Eufaula 


are putting in beaches especially for 
houseboat users to come and tie up 
and use their riding stables, play golf, 
go swimming in their pool, have din- 
ner at their restaurant, V’ic says. 

He grins again. 

“You did beach it.^” 

“Beached it. Gunn tied off the 
ropes." 

.And there we were with a motel 
suite on a hidden beach. Bow' deck 
snug in the sand, water slide 50 feet 
out in the cove. 

“.And nothing broke.^" 

“I put the coffee pot in the sink so it 
wouldn’t turn over." 

.And then.^ 

“L’ntied, backed it off' and came 
back for the others w ho were still com- 
ing in from 1 ulsa." 

Friends too long unseen. Feelings to 
be rekindled over campfires and beer 
and burned weiners. C^tching-up talk 
turned dreaming by a deep golden 
moon. Familiar figures dancing in the 
flickering shadows of a sand beach 
bonfire. VVoodsmoke. Hounds, may- 
be. A cappella. Deep in the distant 
woods. 

“But it rained. Turned cold. You 
spent nights tied to the dock. Maybe 
you should tr\' it again when the 
weather is nice.” 

Three-bean mixture simmering on 
the electric range, hamburgers and 
weiners cooking on the grill because 
you can watch them sizzle in the mist 
from inside the sliding glass doors. 

Warm and snug with six good 
friends, watching through the windows 
as the windspatters of rain and lake 
spray cross the glass, the Salrv' Pelican 
sign a surreal splash of neon, V ivaldi 
and Patsy Cline and .Mozart and the 
Talking Heads pulsing in on the ste- 
reo, weaving a dreamy web through 
the conversation. Everybody just kind 
of drifting off to sleep one by one 
when they had had enough to say. 

1'hat special way that rain and w ind 
feel in your face when you can duck 
inside to black coffee laced w ith what- 
ever warms you. High on the upper 
deck, rocking to the rhythm of the 


waves, screaming into the wind as you 
would never do on a calm, sunny day 
when everybody is sane. Cutting fig- 
ure eights across water rough enough 
to swamp a flat-bottomed canoe. 

The way every body got quiet com- 
ing in for the last time. Hating to turn 
it loose. 

Inching the 52 feet of other-world 
living to the I'-dock, savoring the sub- 
dued pow er of the big engine. .A slight- 
ly sad sense of something good ending. 

Doubts soothed. Things kind of 
even with the world. 

But. 

Not a soul aboard got to hear the 
hounds. Or used the water slide. Or 
slept on a sand beach. Or woke up 
wet. 

Maybe we should come back and do 
it again when the weather is clear. 03 


Ra/p/i Marsh is a freelance writer who 
lives in Heavener. 



I'he houseboats never come cheap, hut 
they are significantly less expensive in the off- 
season months. In .March ami \prii. 

rates range from $.^95 fora mid-week float 
in a smaller houseboat to SIJ95 for a 
full week in a 54 -foot boat. In .May, prices 
increa.u‘ to $595 for a weekend on a 40- 
foot craft to $tJ95 for a week's holiday. 
During the peak .season in June through 
August, costs vary f mm $695 for a weekend 
to $1,595 for a week. 

The houseboats sleep JO, and when 
friends and family mendrers poo! resounes 
the cost can be as low as $/J0 per person 
for a week's stay during the peak .season. 
Everything is provided except foot! and 
gasoline. 

For re.servations and information 
about the 7 / floating condos at i\ufaula, 
contact Three iiuoys Hou.seboat 
Vacations at 400 l/ike.shore Drive, 
Eufaula, OK 74432, (9I,S^ 689-9152 
or (800 j 262-3454. 
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( jmarM frai/s rrissrrrm Qmirti^ Mountfiin Siafe Fiirk, and .^tunmn^ vtm% n^md ^alken ^ho make it io fhc lop. 


^ klahomans — more and 
more — are dLscovering they 

can get their kicks somewhere 

other than Las Vegas. They're finding 
out they don’t have to pawn the family 
treasure chest for a trip to Rome or 
London to satisfy their annual rush of 
w^andcrlust. 

Travelers in Oklahoma fall roughly 
into nv'o groups— high-rollers and low- 
rollers. Tie low-rollers want to see 
Oklahoma. They clog the summer 
highways and streets and are buffeted 
by a constant 55 mile-an-hour land- 
scape of cities, museums, resorts and 
lakes. Armed with cameras and suit- 
cases, they cavort and splash at every 
opportunity and take their pleasure in 
one huge gulp. They grasp and move 
on. 

The high-rollers, on the other hand, 
want to knem Oklahoma. They want to 
walk her grassy plains — hike along 
roads no wider than a can track, kick- 
ing up dust devils as they go. They 
travel light, their faces turned toward 
silent horizons, senses alen for myste- 
rious rustlings in the dark at the bot- 
tom of the trees. A high-roller nibbles 


at pleasure ... savoring it — like eating 
the last Oreo cookie. 

Most return again and again to the 
two areas within the Wichita Moun- 
tains range that give them the most 
pleasure— the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge and the Quartz Moun- 
tain region. Each offers the hiker a rich 
potpourri of mountain sceners', all of it 
available for the price of time, desire 
and energy, 

.Although Quartz Mountain has just 
one established hiking trail — resident 
naturalist Vickie Begin says folks can 
w^andcr throughout the range at will. 

“New Horizon isn’t a long trail, 
about a half-mile, but it’s awfully 
steep,” she says, “People have to be in 
shape to really enjoy the climb. Young- 
sters enjoy the scramble to the top, 
and it’s worth it once you’re there. 
The view is breathtaking. It’s almost 
like you can see forever.” 

Begin says New Horizon I'rail, 
w'hich begins near the lodge, is marked 
and easily accessible and there are sce- 
nic overlooks as well as interpretive 
stations along the way to the rugged 
granite ridge. Climbing time is any- 


where from a half-hour to a whole day, 
depending on a hiker’s expectations of 
the outing. 

In the spring and early summer, 
wildflow'ers — orange and yellow' Indi- 
an blanket, the yelhnv coreopsis, the 
pinkish-ydlow' spring beauty’ and the 
almost startling magenta of the long- 
haired phlox — spill from emerald em- 
bankments and compete with the lush 
white clusters of the stately yucca 
throughout the 4,000-acre Quartz 
Mountain region. 

Begin, who manages interpretative 
and educational programs in the park 
and works with w ildlife, says the entire 
area offers a challenge to the “explor- 
er-hiker.” 

“Sometimes, it’s more exciting to 
head out on an unmarked trail,” she 
says, “You get the feeling you’re going 
where no one has ever been before. 
The mountains in this part of the range 
are a kaleidoscope of color. The mcks 
have vivid veins of quartz, which range 
from clear to milky wiiite, and across 
the color spectrum to deep purple. 

“Many hikers get their ‘high’ from 
bird- watching,” Begin continues. “We 
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have a wide variety, but the most com- 
mon are canyon and rock wrens and 
the rufbus-crowncd sparrow/' 

From November until March each 
year, Begin says, about 2i} bald eagles 
come to the park to fish and generally 
hang out until their spring migration 
back north. She presents an liaglc 
Watch program during those months, 
where this tv^pe of bird-watcher can sec 
the eagle on film and learn how' to 
identify it before heading to the high 
country on an eagle quest. 

A non-walker views such mndom 
wandering without a group leadeq or 
someone to make decisions, as absurd 
and hugely irresponsible. But the great 
release for a walker comes from delib- 
erately making himself a victim of cir- 
cumstance, from exposing himself to a 
particular landscape and from having 
no deciskjn to make other than to 
walk. Walking is sort of forcing your- 
self to be eccentric. 

You can get crazy in the Wichita 
Mountains \Mldlife Refuge, 

Almost half of the 59,020 refuge 
acres are open to the public. The al- 
most endless variery' of trails and hik- 
ing opportunities make it a 
high-rollcfs paradise, 

.Recording to Bill McCi>y, depury^ 
refuge manager, the shorter walks are 
probably the most interesting because 
most arc secluded and are steeped in 
history. Like Quartz Mountain, the 
refuge offers hikes, tours and wilder- 



T//r WftAi/f/ \Vf/////fr Rtii/ij-f' 
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ness programs throughout the year. 

Mfs impossible to walk through the 
refuge and not stumble over remnants 
of history'," McCby says, ‘Traces of 
the past are everv'where. I here arc 
several Spanish- ty pe miastm used by 
ancient hard-rock miners to separate 
gold and silver from ore — one is just 
15 CO 20 minutes south of Meers and is 
an easy walk." 

McQ>y says the Post Oak Falls trail 
is one of the most popular because the 
40- foot-high Post Oak Falls is the larg- 
est waterfall in the Wichita Mountains 
Range. 

Like the ocher, shorter hikes. Post 
Oak Falls takes no more than 30 min- 
utes. It begins at the parking area be- 
tween Post Oak and Treasure Lakes 
and follows the course of the stream. 

For those who are long on heart and 
short on stamina, the Visitor's Center 
'IVail just north of Quanah Parker I.ake 
is ideal. Ifs paved, is easily mastered 
by the elderly and handicapped and 
takes about 15 or 20 minutes of leisure- 
ly strolling. In summer, the area is a 
rim of massive, fragrant, Canary’ -yellow 
lily pads. 

Marked trails spiral through the ref- 
uge, ail with names that whet the most 
dormant imagination, such as Little 
Baldy Mountain, Pearsons Smelter and 
Shaft, Nature's Dw'elb 

There arc vast ureas where the 
phrase, “man against Nature" takes on 
new, and sometimes ominous, mean- 
ing. Hikers on the more strenuous 
trails, such as the Dog Run Hollow 
System, or those sojourning into the 
remote, untamed Charons Ciarden 
Wilderness must be in excellent physi- 
cal condition. Fast-food stands or 
drinking fountains are not to be found 
in the wilderness. Sufficient fixjd and 
water, maps, a compass, sturdy shoes, 
a first-aid kit and other provisions for 
longer, more mgged hikes are critical 
items. 

Charons Garden, 5, 0(H) acres in the 
southwest corner of the refuge, is the 
official backpacking area. There are no 
marked trails through its rugged crags 
and canyons, and an outing which be- 


gins as a fun jaunt can turn rapidly into 
a struggle for siirvival. Permits are re- 
quired to remain in the area overnight, 
and the refuge will issue no more than 
10 permits for any three-day period, 
which is the maximum length of stay. 
Hikers just out for the day do not have 
CO have permits if their walks are con- 
cluded during daylight hours. 

A walk once started is a necessary 
selection. You can't see it all and may 
never choose a route that offers the 
best view, the brightest foliage, the 
most unique wildlife. But a walker's 
destination is his alone. Once there — 
although he may arrive after too many 
miles of agonizing, puritan pleasure — 
if only for a moment, with wind in his 
heart, he towers above Nature, Promc- 
thcus-likc, charged with power. 

You can't roll much higher than 
chat. 03 


Sheiki Samples, a frequem fomribimr 
to Oklahoma TOD.A^', ihes hi 



Quam Mountmn Sam Park ami 

Resort are // mites south of Lone Wotf on 
44, During Aprit amt May, a stale 
p/irk naturatisl emutmts hikes on Ftieim 
evenings, Saturdays and Sundays, The 
AVk' Horizon irait is a setf-gtiided hiking 
trad ^ ith mterprrtk e signs, 4 junior 
naturalist trait is provided for rhitdmi aged 
6 to U. Ujftging, camping, gotf amt 
tennis are avaitahk, (405 i 563-2i3R f park} 
or i405i 563-2424 (resortL 
the Wichita Mountains Witdlife 
Refuge is H mites west of Ljtwton on i '.-S’. 
62, From Cache, take exit U5 rmrth. 

From r.-S'. 44, take exit 49 at Meetifine 
Park and travel west. Hiking traits are 
open each day from 9 a jn. until dark, and 
campsites are ovaitaMe, Guieted tram 
touts into fhsed areas amts penal naturalist 
programs are conducted regu tarty : calt 
ahead for reservettions and scheetutes. (405 i 
429^3222, 
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he land seems quiet in north- 
western Oklahoma. It is prai- 
rie countrv', where the trees 
grow in sporadic isolation and the wa- 
ter is captured in a splattering of farm 
ponds. Most of the hills hardly ripple 
the horizon, but it is these hills that 
reveal the first hint of geologic activity. 
They jut aw^kwardly upwards — buff, 
brown, red and gray bedrock — and are 
jagged reminders of a time w^hen this 
land began a dramatic transformation, 
a change that is still very much at 
work. 

About 200 million years ago, an in- 
land sea flowed freely here. As it re- 
ceded, the millennia of upheaval, 
flooding, dr\'ing and wind-driven days 
have worked a magic in a flattened 
triangle of land that measures 75 miles 
at its widest point. In this small space 
of earth, there are underground caves, 
“boiling” springs, a river flanked by 
sand dunes and a salt flat that stretches 
for seven miles. They were formed at 
different times and for different rea- 
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sons, but they are all systems in pro- 
cess, quirks of nature that have been 
thousands of years in the making, 
places for visitors to enjoy. 

ALABASTER CAVERNS 
STATE PARK 

FiftN years ago, if you lived any- 
where near Freedom, you may have 
spent summer evenings picnicking on 
the grounds outside the notorious “bat 
caves.” Sometime in those hushed 
minutes between sunset and dusk, the 
bats would emerge from Alabaster 
(taverns in swarms of thick, black 
clouds flapping in the evening air. 

.*\t that time the five caves were a 
noveltv’, underground caverns to be ex- 
plored at your own risk, w ith not much 
more than a lantern and a ball of tw ine. 
1 ours now leave Alabaster (tavern, the 
largest and most developed cave, ever\' 
daylight hour seven days a week. A 
National Natural Landmark, it is the 
only known gypsum cave in the world 
commercially open to the public. 



The cave is young by geological 
standards, formed less than a million 
years ago. WTien the sea — which cov- 
ered parts of five states — receded and 
evaporated, it left huge deposits of 
gN'psum. .As an upheaval brought the 
gypsum closer to the earth’s surface, 
the streams and rainwater slowly dis- 
solved the soft rock and created under- 
ground passages. 

Most tour guides are natives of Free- 
dom, and they know the folklore as 
well as the facts. .Alabaster Cavern 
stretches for three-quarters of a mile, 
and at its lowest point is 80 feet under- 
ground. The cave's temperature stays 
cool, around 50 degrees year-round. 

.Alabaster, w hich is gy psum found in 
a fine-grained mass, is seen in rare 
quantity here, boulders of pink, white 
and an extremely rare black. 

BOILING SPRINGS 
STATE PARK 

If you’re up early enough, you 
might see the deer. It is not unusual to 
see a dozen of them grazing quietly by 
the main office alongside rabbits, rac- 
coons, even wild turkey. 

Boiling Springs, a lush 860 acres, is a 
haven for campers and is the only 
heavily wooded land for 100 miles. It’s 
a peculiar area where vegetation feeds 
on a mysterious bubbling sand which 
local folklore has adopted. Once a pop- 
ular watering place for Plains Indians, 
its waters were thought to be powerful 
medicine. .As the tale goes, two braves 
locked into naonal combat for a squaw' 
fell into the deepest spring and 
drowned. The gurgles are now' thought 
to be the spirits of the warriors continu- 
ing the struggle. 

Geologists are more realistic. This 
park, fed by the North Canadian Riv- 
er, is named from its sand springs 
which appear to be “boiling.” The ef- 
fect is caused by water moving rapidly 
underground and throwing up clouds 
of fine-grained sand. The main spring 
by the park office shoots 300 gallons of 
w^ater per minute. 

A golf course backs up to the park. 
It is known as a challenging course, 18 
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short holes built on sand. It may also 
be the only course where you have to 
wait to play until the turkeys, the quail 
and the deer decide to move. 

U ITLH SAHARA 
RHCRKATION ARHA 

It is the silence you notice most, 
mainly because it is so rare and so 
short-lived at Little Sahara. The sand 
dunes, some of them 75 feet high, 
stretch for acres and from a distance 
appear to blend together like waves on 
the ocean. Suddenly, a snake-like pro- 
cession of three-wheelers pop up, over 
and down an almost vertical slant. As 
long as the weather is bearable, it’s a 
scene that will be replayed over and 
over again. Little Sahara is open 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

Dune buggies, three-wheelers, 
quad-runners, odysseys, jeeps, trucks 
and, when the sand is wet, even a few 
motorcycles, roar up and down the 
dunes with var\ ing degrees of success. 
On a busy weekend there may be as 
many as 6,(XK) people who camp there 
to ride. But the park is large — 1520 
acres — and has plenty* of hills and 
wandering trails to get away from the 
crowd. 

Brandon Neal, superintendent and 
traffic controller, likes a thrill as much 
as anyone, but he wants park visitors to 
know about the dunes themselves. 


clear evidence of an active geologic 
past. 'Lhey were formed from quartz 
deposits left by the (Cimarron River 
when waters flowed across the area 
thousands of years ago. (^nturies of 
wind action blew the river silt to the 
south banks, creating a range of rolling 
sand hills with only sparse vegetation. 

Dune riding is an e.xciting sport and 
Little Sahara provides the best of it for 
a 500-mile radius. But there are mies 
for the game, which can be dangerous. 
Little Sahara is strictly a bring-your- 
own affair. 'Hiere arc no vehicles to 
rent, just a lot of sand and non-stop 
action. 

(iRHAT SAi;r PLAINS 

On the salt flat, the winters belong 
to the wildlife. WTicn it’s cold, as many 
as 200 golden and bald eagles use this 
salt-crusted land as a feeding and rest- 
ing ground. From April 1 to October 
15 the flat is open to the public to dig 
for selenite, brown-stained crystals 
which draw hundreds of rock hounds 
and tourists each year. 

The Great Salt Plains is a state park 
and federal wildlife refuge built around 
the vast salt flat that lies west of the 
Salt Fork of the Arkansas River. The 
salt is what remains from that ancient 
inland sea: the lingering pools of salt 
water eventually dried and left tons of 
pure sea salt. 'Die salt beds lie under 


the earth and groundwater brings it to 
the surface in a steady supply. The salt 
cither flows down the nearby river or 
evaporates as it has here on the (ireat 
Salt Plains, leaving a thick, crust\ layer 
seven miles long and three miles wide. 
'Fhc selenite lies just underneath, 
formed when g\psum and saline solu- 
tion meet in quantit\-. Cr>stal clusters 
as large as 38 pounds have been found. 

The salt, the river and the grass- 
lands create a comfortable environ- 
ment for resident and migratorv* birds. 
Everv' spring and fall, up to 60,(K)0 
ducks, geese and crane paddle on the 
marsh pools. 'ITicre arc more migratory 
sightings here than at any other refuge 
in the country. .About 840 acres near 
the dam arc now controlled by the 
state and are available for public use.SE 


Freelance writer Susan Moseley Ik es in 
Edmond. 



Mabaster Cavenm Stare Park is 6 


miles south of Ftmlom on S.H. 5P. Ctn em 
tours are conducted daily ecery hour 
from 8 a. tn. to 4 p.rn. Camping, swimming 
and hiking traits are tu ailahte. (405 i 
62h338L 

Boding Springs State Park is I mde 
north of Woodward on S.H. 34. Cabins, 
camping, hiking trails and picnic areas 
are open year-round. (405 f 256-7664. 

Uttle Sahara State Park is 4 miles 
south of Waynoka on C.S. 281. Camp.dtes 
and hiking trails are avadable. (405) 
824-/47I. 

Great Salt Plains State Park is 8 
miles north of Jet on S.H. .^8. The park is 
adjacent to the dam of the 9, 000 -acre 
Salt Plains I /ike. Hook-ups, campsites and 
cabins can be reserved. (405) 626-4731. 

At the Great Salt Plains Sationa! 
Wildlife Refuge, a mile-long nature trad 
includes an observation tower. Xisitors 
can camp from April / to ()ct. 15. when they 
can dig for selenite crystals. (405) 626- 
4794. 



On a lOO-digree Oklahoma day. the temperature of the sand at little Sahara can creep up to 
150 degrees. But even those conditions draw 6.000 people a day to the best .utnd within 500 miles. 
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Wmks/wp tern her iJmuftne Arnold md student Mildred Hoxsrtrtm apply ehtna paint to ft ne porrehht, using a tevknlque 't^^here paint h stroked on tt'ith 
a brush fits! dipped in oil hveti when two painters use the same painting style, the results are as indwidual as handwtitlng. 


A 5 Casey Petrauskas dabbed 
pink on a rose blooming on a 
porcelain plate, pink spread 
across the early morning sky over the 
blue-green water of Lake Murray. 

A buzzer rang, announcing the or- 
ange heat of a portable kiln had meld- 
ed the gold and lead particles in the 
china paint permanently with the por- 
celain glaze of another plate. A second 
buzzer went off in the kitchen of the 
lodge restaurant, where pans of cinna- 
mon rolls were browned and ready for 
breakfast. 

On the last day of a three-day china 
painting course, Petrauskas was up at 
dawn, working to use every bit of in- 
struction from teacher Claud ine Ar- 
nold. The night before, another group 
of Arnold's students stayed up painting 


and talking until after 1:10 a,m. 

By mid-morning, the lodge 
hummed with activ!t\^ and talk filtered 
out from groups clustered on chintz 
sofas and rocking chairs in the lobby. 
Members of the china painting class 
remained deep in concentration, paint- 
ing under the individual halos of 
gooseneck lamps. 

“This is a just a bowl of cherries,” 
says one student, looking up from em* 
bellishing a china namecag. "The 
meals are all ready, and the beds are 
made. There's nothing left to do but 
paint, paint, paint.” 

In the china painting class, one of a 
series of heritage craft classes at Lake 
Murray Resort, the emphasis on re- 
creation rests squarely on creation. ^Phis 
class and classes in loom weaving, 


W'heat weaving and quiltmaking are 
led by teachers w'ho don't so much 
practice an art, but have been envel- 
oped by it. Wtien inspiration strikes, 
three-hour classes are likely to stretch 
to five or six hours, with breaks only 
for eating and sleeping. The marathon 
classes, members say, are as refreshing 
as a walk in the nearby woods. 

Novice Lynn Demling, a Tulsa 
computer programmer who struggled 
through the steps required to paint and 
fire a bouquet of roses on a porcelain 
plate, removed sheets of new'sprint 
from around a grapefmit-sized bundle. 
“Fve discovered my true calling,” she 
says. “Figurines.'' 

Arnold listens while Demling lists 
other hobbies that have inspired her 
briefly. WTien she catches up with 
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some other projects, she'll come back 
to china painting, she promises. 

“We had other interests, coo,” Ar- 
nold says, somewhat sternly. “We gave 
them all up for this.” 

• • ■ 

'I'en years ago, Barbara Ann Mu ret 
gave Lip everything, including a suc- 
cessful sales career in San Francisco, to 
buy a small farm near Stillwater. She 
studied animal science at Oklahoma 
State rniversic>’ and began to raise a 
small flock of sheep. From chat begin- 
ning, Mu ret created the Fleece and 
Unicom yarn shop, a thriving whole- 
sale and retail business that sells her 
hand-woven and knitted clothing and 
yarns across the countrv . 

From the customers who visit her 
shop. Mu ret collects stories about 
Oklahoma families, stories of spinning, 
knitting, dyeing and weaving. I’hosc 
skills once were as common as washing 
and sewing, Mu ret says, and were 
passed along in lamilies. 

Muret weaves them into her "'prairie 
program,” a nvo-day workshop at l.ake 
Murray teaching elementary spinning 
and weaving tcchnic]ues. Dressed as 
the 19th cenuiiv^ schoolteacher Muret 
imagines she would have been, she 
shows class members how to make 
yarn using the techniques common to 
pioneer Oklahomans. 

In early Oklahoma, spinning wheels 
were luxuries and a gwid many pioneer 
women used a drop-spindle, a simple 
tool easily made with a rcx:k and a 
stick, Muret says, 'ntongh humble, it 
does the Job just fine. 

“With the drop-spindle, you can 
make a yarn that's evers^ bit as good as 
that you buy at the store: no, better, 
because you can use the best t|yaltr\' 
wool.” 

Muret shows students how to weave 
using a cardboard bom, patterned after 
ones Indians made by lashing sticks 
together and shares her knowledge 
about using native plants to make dye. 

Like pioneers, Nfiiret starts from 
scratch: raising sheep, carding their 
wool, spinning it into yarn and coloring 
with homegrovin dye. 


(Completing the process is “a terrific | 
feeling, I can make things I can't buy i 
at the store and that gives me a thrill. 
There isn't even a word to describe 
it.” 

« • * 

Pat Mills learned to weave wheat 
back when there were no books on the 
subject, she says, her fingers flying as 
.she calks. Mills works so fast chat if you 
look away for a minute, a tiny revolu- 
tion can occur in her hands. 

Wheat weaving is something chat ^ 
just comes to her naturally, she says. A 
sister learned the arc in Kansas, and 
when Mills couldn't find anyone weav- 
ing in Oklahoma, she went to Kansas 
I to learn. 

At the class, ""everyone else was 
working to perfect their technique,” 
she remembers, but Mills hurried to 
learn as many different weaves as she 
could. She recorded 24 weaves, and 
then went back to learn 12 more. Back 
home, she practiced the weaves, ex- 
perimenting with traditional patterns 
and designing some of her own. ITie 
“Arrowhead" design is one she created 
for Oklahoma. 

In her Lake Murray class, Mills 
teaches students to weave a "‘muli- 
ford” heart, a lOO-ycar-old Spanish 
design. 

Weaving with straw dates baek to 
the Kgv'ptians, she says, and is popular 
in England. It has caught on more 
slowly here, hut Mills was at home 
with the arc from the beginning. 

""It's just something I was meant to 
do.” 

* * « 

Lavonda Rose loves old quilts, par- 
ticularly those appliqued and bound 
with tiny hand stitches. She also loves 
quick-piece quilts, like the ones she 
teaches others to make. She's fast to 
see a connection between those quick 
quilts and the “everv'day” quilts our 
grandmothers made. 

“(Quilts) weren't necessarily meant 
to be heirlooms," she says. “Women 
tacked scraps together. They were 
made for warmth. These quick-piece 
quilts are made to be used. They're 


perfect for the working women of 
today.” 

In her class at Lake Murray Resort, 
students piece and quilt a Log Cabin 
quilt in 13 hours, using rotarv’ cutters 
and streamlined sewing techniques, in 
making the quilts, her students learn 
lessons they can later apply to quilts 
they intend as heirlooms, 

""Putting a patch together and then 
hand-quilring it is a little like putting 
together a jigsaw puzzle,” Rose says. 
In making a qiiick^piece quilt, preci- 
sion is important, but there is some 
room for error. 

Rose is a member of the C^cntral 
Oklahoma Quiiter's Guild, which sup- 
plied the handmade quilts to decorate 
the lodge's ""Quilts” restaurant. 

One quilt in particular celebrates the 
prtxress of creation. It hangs unbound 
and partly completed, the top intri- 
cately pieced and quilted, but with its 
cotton batting visible and severe black 
basting stitches yet to be removed. 

Its maker, Bett>’ Jo Haines of Hy- 
dro, is quoted on a plaque beside the 
cpiilt: ""We all feel a need to create. It 
may he a poem, a field of wheat, a 
building, a symphony, a statue, a 
painting or a loaf of bread. I satisfy this 
need with quiltmaking.” EE 


BmiMm Palmer Is the assistant eStor 
of Oklahoma 'PODA'l', 



Mentage rraft classes at i jihe Mtimiy 
Resort cost $1^5 per persem for three days 
and two m^ts. Ih fet includes 13 hours 
of instruction, double ocrupamy in the lodge 
and meals. Horseback riding, hiking, 
bicyding and boat tours are available. For 
dates for specific classes and m re^srer, 
write Oklahoma Resorts Camps and 
Adventmes, Will Rogers Huilding, 
Oklahoma City, OK IMPS or call (8001 
6SI-6SSI, 
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Behind the shout of prairie 
thunder and the bright 
sweep of a hillside boasting 
redbud lie a season 
of peace. Spring is a gentle 
profusion of moments: a 
walk in the early mist, a 
branch rippled through 
water, a round promise in a 
golden nest. 



Jan Randolph 
Horse and colt, near Enid 
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David Fitzgeroa 
Mountain Fork River, 
Beavers Bend State Pork 
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Jan Randolph 

Jesse Rondolph, Meadowloke Park Enid 
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Mlji Doucet 
Wren's nest, Atoka County 
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♦ March 1- April 24 Wind your way through an exquisite array 
of American-made baskets, both plain and fancy, at the Oklahoma Museum 
of Natural History in Norman. ♦March 18-19 No rhinestone cowboys 
allowed when Oklahoma’s hardworking ranch hands ride in to brand, pen 
and rope steers at the Working Cowboy Ranch Rodeo at the State Fair- 
grounds in OKC. ♦April 9-10 Miles of gingham and a galaxy of petticoats 
swirl at the country’s largest square dance, the Northeast OK Square Dance 
Assn. Festival at the Tulsa Convention Center. ♦April 21-24 Come early 
for the ’89er Celebration in Guthrie, where a carnival, a chuck wagon 
barbeque, arts and crafts shows and a grand parade celebrate the Great Land 
Run of 1889. ♦April 26 Limber up your throwing arm for the ultimate in 
earthy athletics: the World Championship Cow Chip Throw in Beaver. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


XlARCIf 

1-7 f’aintings by t). J. LaFon, Sculpture by Dortha 
Killian. Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (40.S) 427-5461 
L29 OK Porcelain Artists, Kirkpatrick Center. OKC, 
(4051 427-5461 

1-51 American Indian and Western Sculpture, The 
Crallcria, Norman, (405} 529-1224 
1- April 24 “Baskets," OK Museum of Natural History', 
Norman. (405) 325-4712 

4- 28 Kevin Stark Kxhibic, Classen Art Cienter, OKC, 

(405) 845-5441 

5- 26 "Yesterday’s Children: Growing Lp in the 

Heartlands, 1900-1950/’ Kirkpatrick Ck:nter, 
OKC, (405) 427-5461 

5-50 "Young raleni in Oklahoma,” OK An tenter, 
OKC, (405) 946-4477 

H-April IH Paintings hy Dean BlcjodgfUjd, Kirkpatrick Cktnter, 
OKC:, (405) 427-5461 

8-May H "'iVo Hundred Years of American .Art/' OK 
Museum of .Art. OKC, (405) H40-2759 



12-April 17 "Rendezvous Reunion," Ihomas Ciilcrease 
Museum, I'ulsa, (918) 582-7652 

1.V21 Pinecliffe .An (-"estival, Malnrc-Gcrrcr Museum of 
.Art, Shawnee, (405) 273-9999 

ZO-June 12 "In Honor of Israeli Independence," Fenster 
Museum of Jewish Art, I’ulsa, (918) .582-5752 
22-June 21 "Spring Nightii/’ Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OKCk 
(405) 424-5545 

24-May 2 Fiberworks ’88, Kirkpatrick CJcnter, OKC, (405) 
427-5461 

APRIL 

1-30 Archie Blackowl Exhibit, 'I'he Galleria, Norman, 
(405) 529-1225 

6-16 Elizam Escobar, Classen Art (k^ncer. OKC. (405) 
845-5441 

7- May 50 "Masquerade Photography," Inti Photo Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (4(l5) 424-4(155 

9-Mav 22 Dinosaur Exhibit, Omniplex, OKC, (405) 424- 
5545 

10-May 15 "Ganesha: The Elephant God of India," Philbrook 
Art Museum, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
10- May 15 "Paul Scott: Literary' Reflections of India," 

Philbrook Art Museum, 'F ulsa, (918) 749-7941 
16-17 "Art I’nder the Oaks," Five Cavilized Fribes 
Museum, Muskogee, (918) 6H5-1701 
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I6-Junc 2f) U*S. Biennial III Phorngraphy HxhilnL OV 
MnseLini of Art^ Norman, {4051 325^3272 
19-May 30 Paintings by Linda Kennedy Warren, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
23 Invention (kjnvention, Omniplex, OKC, {4051 
424-5545 



DRAMA 



MARCH 

4-13 

10-13 

10-19 

n-26 

11 -April 9 

16- 20, 30-31, 

April 1-3 

17- 19, 24-27, 
3LApril 2 

lH-27 

25 


APRIL 

7- 24 

8- 17 

9 

14-17 


14-30 


15-30 


15-17, 21-24, 29- 
May L 5-8, 12-14 
28-May I 


"Winnie the Pooh,*' 'rheatre 'I'uba, (918) 744- 
1168 

"As You Like It/' I’ulsa Alliance for Classical 
Theatre, (918) 582-8542 

""Hie Foreigner,” Lawton Q>mmunity 'Fheater, 
(405) 355-l6(X) 

"Aunt r>an ami Lemon,” Actors Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918) 749-6488 

‘^Sophisticated Ladies,” Pollard 'I'hcatcr, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2800 

“4 'he Ugly Duckling/^ Oklahoma Children's 
Theater, Oklahoma City Community Ccillcgc, 

OKC, (405) 682-7568 

‘Tquus,” Ciarpemer Square Theatre, OKC, (405) 
232-6500 

"Chicago, Tulsa Parks and Recreation Dept., 
(918) 592-7855 

"Frankenstein,*' M'he Guthrie Theatre, 
Bartlesville C'omrnunity Ckintcr, (918) 336-2787 


"Annie Get Your Gun,” Jewel Box I'hcaTcr, OKC 
(405) 521-1786 

"Sit Down and Fat Before Our l^ove (iecs Cold," 
'Fbeaerc Tulsa, (918) 744-1168 
"Gotlspell," Performing .Arcs Center, Tulsa. (918) 
592-7111 

"84 Charing Cross Road," Tulsa Alliance for 

Classical 4'heatre. (918) 582-8542 

"Brighton Beach Memoirs^" Carpenter Square 

Theater, OKC, (405) 232-6500 

"Nunsensc,” American "I'heatre Co., Tulsa, (918) 

747-9494 

"'llic Front Page," Pollard 4'heater, Guthrie, 
{405) 282-2800 

"Ma Rainey's Black Bottom,” Black Uberated 
Arts Center, Inc, OKC, (405) 528-4666. 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


MARCH 

4-6 OK .Arts and Crafts Festival, F^xpo Square, I'ulsa. 
(918) 744-1 M3 

18- 20 American Indian Arts Festival, Expo Square, 

Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

19- 20 Everyman's Garden Fair, 'Fulsa CJardcn Ck^ntcr, 

(918) 749-6401 



APRIL 

9-10 Medieval Fair, Ol^ Duck Pond, Norman, (405) 
321-7658 

9-iO Arts F'cstival, Jervks Simmons Ficldhtiuse, El 
Reno, (405) 282-1182 

9-26 Azalea Festival, Honor Heights Park, Muskogee, 
(918) 682-2401 

13-17 Dogwood Festival, City Air|>on, Tahlequah. (918) 
456-3742 

19-24 Festival of the Arts, Festival Pla/a, OKC, (405) 
236-1426 

21-24 89cr (Celebration, rerritorial Capital, (iuthrie, 
(405 ) 282-1947 

23 Run for the Arts Fair, Payne County Courthouse 
Lawn, St ill water, (405) 377-7797 
.30 Springiest, \3nita, (918) 256-7133 



4 l*.D.Q. Bach. Oklahoma Sinfonia, 'Fulsa, (9 18) 
582-7507 

5 Barbershop Uuartet. Civic Ckintcr, OKC, (405} 

5-12 "Tales of Hoffman," Fulsa Opera. (918) 587-4811 

6 "Gym Ffendv," Tulsa Ballet Theatre, (918) .585- 
2573 

17 Cellist Lynn Harrell, 'I'uJsa Philharmonic Classics, 
Performing Arts Center, (918) 584-2533 

18 Big Band Galaxy, Performing Arts Center Frust, 
Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 

19 Western OK Ballet Theater, SWQSU Fine Arts 
Aud., Weatherford, (405) 323-5954 

19 Nero's Heroes, Tulsa Philharmonic Pops, 
Performing Arts Ck:ntcr, (918) 584-2533 

19-20 Colorado String Quartet, Ckmcertime, Performing 
Arts Ckmter, "Fulsa, (918) 742-4087 

24 Children’s Shows, Prairie Dance "Fheaire, Poteau, 
(405) 478-4132 

24 Folk Singer Jimmy Driftwood, Serctean Center, 
OSl', Stillwater, (405) 624-6133 

25 The CjcIuc Folk, Performing Arts (Tenter 'Frust, 
Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 

26 OSL' Jazz Festival, Scretean Center, Stillwater, 
(405) 624-6133 

26 Roger Whittaker, Performing Arcs (Tenter, 'Fulsa. 
(918) 592-7111 

27 Festival of Spirituals, Cimarron Circuit Opera (To., 
Norman, (405) 364-8962 

APRIL 

8 Andre Watts, Scottish l^tc Masonic Temple, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-7242 

9-10 "'Fhe Meriy^ Widow ,” Tuba Ballet Theatre, (918) 
585-2573 

9-10 Northeast OK Square Dance Assn. Festival, 
Ck>nvention Ck:nter, 'Fulsa, (918) 266-1757 

15-16 Sw'cct Adelines, Mahee Center, 'Fulsa, (918) 495- 
6402 

15-17 "Rain Makes Applesauce,” Star I3ancc Swan 
Contemporary Dance Theatre, Edmond, (405) 
340-6245 
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16 Diiinc SchuLir, Performing Arts Center Trust Jazz 
Series, 'f ulsa, (^>18) 592-7111 

16 Tom Paxton, Performing Arts Center, 'l ulsa, (916) 
592-7111 

17 *'Cireus Parade,'’ Performing Arts Center, I'ulsa, 
(918) 592-7111 

20 St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Bartlesville 
Ckjmmunity Center, (918) 336-2787 

21 .^K rchaikovsky, I'uba Philharmonic Classics, 
(918) 584-2533 

22 "Perfectly Porter,” Sinfonia, 'i'ulsa, (918) 582^7507 

22 Battlefield Band, Performing Arts Center Tnist 

Celtic .Series, 'I’ulsa, (918) 592-7111 

22 "Giselle," Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Center, OKG, 
(405 ) 848-8637 

23 Canadian Brass, Me Mahon Auditorium, Lawton, 
(405) 248-2001 

24 Howard Hanger, Performing Arts CJcnter 'Prust, 
Tulsa, (918) 592-7111 

24 Hubhard Street Dance Cjq., Performing Arts 
Cjcntcr I'rusi, Tulsa, (918) .592-7111 

26 John Philip Sousa (^Jinccrt, Mabee Ck^nter, 'Tulsa, 
(918) 49S-6402 

26 **If 1 Ran a Wild West Show." Performing Arts 
Center Trust. Tuisa, (918) 592-7 Ml 

30 Bartlesville Civic Ballet, Bartlesville Ojmmunity 
ameer. (918) 336-4746 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


3-5 Timed Event Championship, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-3(^04 

12-19 Gold and Silver Stakes Cutting Event, Lazy E 
.Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

18-19 Working (Cowboy Ranch Rodeo, OKC 
I'airgrtJunds, (405) 278-8900 

25-27 OQH.A Spring Horse Show'. Expo Stpiare, 'Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1 113 

3()-.April 3 NaTI Snaffle Bit Horse Show, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 

APRIL 

6-9 \‘RHA Reining Classic, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3(XM 

14-16 Spring Barrel Kuturity, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

2L23 89c rs I3ay PRCA Rodeo. Lazy K Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

29-Mav 1 Morgan Classic, Expo Square, Tulsa, (918) 744- 
1113 


4 specIal events 


MARCH 

3-6 Boat and Recreation Show, Expo Square, 'Tulsa, 
(918) 744-1113 


4-6 Made in Oklahoma Expo, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 744- M 13 

4-6 Home and Garden Expo. OKC Fairgrounds, (405) 
843-1508 

4-6 Backw'oods Hunting and Fishing Show-, OKC 
Fairgrounds, (405) 727-8070 

10- M .Akdar Shrine Circus, Expo Square, Tulsa. (918) 

744-U13 

12 aunny Flea Market, OKC Fairgrounds, (405) 
354-1644 

15 'I'ulsa Press Club Gridiron Show, Tulsa 
Convention Center, (918) 592-7177 

18-20 Bassm asters Sports Show, Payne (3o. Fairgrounds, 
Stillwater, (405) 624-9300 

19 Green Ckiuntrx' Trout Derby, Go re- Webber’s Falls 
Lions Club, Gore, (918) 489-2295 

19 Ebony Fashion Fair, Civic Center. OKC, (405) 
752-7658 

19 Western Heritage Awards, Natl CJowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

19-May 21 Crappiethon, Grand Lake Association. Grove, 
(91 B) 786-2289 

22-june 21 "Spring Nights," Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OKC, 
(405) 424-5545 

26-27 Ceramics Show', OKC Fairgrounds, (405) 948-6700 

26-27 Rattlesnake Hunt, Waurika, (405) 228-2802 

APRiL 

I -2 Easter Pageant, Chandler Park, Tulsa, (918) 583- 
0032 

2 Easter Pageant, Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, (Holy City), Lawton, (405) 355-3541 

1-3 Passion Play, Civic amcr, OKC. (405) 948-7100 

2 Easter Egg Hunt, 'Tulsa River Parks, 9918) 582- 
0051 

9 'Toy and Doll .Sale, OKC Fairgrounds, (405} 789- 
2934 

9-10 Country Flea Market, OKC Fairgrounds. (405) 
354-1644 

9- 10 Garden Four, 'Tulsa fiardcn (>lub, (918) 496-8883 

16 OKC Kennel Club Dog Show, OKC Fairgrounds, 
(405) 232-2516 

11- 16 Symposium on the American Indian, Northeastern 

State Liniversity, 'Tahicquah, (918) 456-55M 

16 Scout-a-Rama, Flxpo Square, Tuba. (918) 744- 
1113 

16-17 Summer Season Olebration, OKC Zoo. OKC, 
(405) 424-3344 

17 Mid-antinent Dog Show, Expo Square, Tuba, 
(918) 744-1113 

19 Flounder’s Day, Chickasaw', (405} 224-0787 

24 Miss 'Falcnted 1*ccn InTi Pageant, Civic Onter, 
OKC, (405) 424-5494 

26 World Championship Cow Chip Throw, Beaver 
State Park, Beaver, (4tl5) 625-3373 

20-May I OK Farm Show. OKC F'airgrounds, (405) 278-a9(H) 

30 anoc Race, Illinois River, I ahlequah, (9 1 8) 456- 
3511 

30-May 1 Cat .Shenv, OKC Fairgrounds, (405 ) 948-6700 


Although the information in this calendar is current, daces and details 
can change without notice. Please check in advance before attending 
any event. 
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